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@ After more than four 


The Pioneer and Leader — 
@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 


defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 
tions of literary people, for the 
benefit of all writers. 

To note improved methods and 
labor-saving devices for literary 
workers. 


To print entertaining personal 
articles by and about noted 
literary people. 


voted to the interests of authors. 
the solid foundation of success. 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. 


decades 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or  verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the public by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 


To be of value to the writers of 
sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 


THE 


of publication, 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 


Independence has been 
No ulterior motives are 
We refuse 


all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 


to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


expression. 


q Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 
Broaden the market for your work. 
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The Author’s Second Trade 


By Harrorp Powet, Jr. 


Harrorp Powe, Jr. combines, to an unusual degree, the view- 
points of author, editor, and advertising executive. During the 
past five years he has sold many short stories and articles, two 
biographies, a standard textbook on advertising, and five novels, 
including a best-seller, “The Virgim Queene.” 


LL writers—and I don’t care who— 

ply two trades. They must produce 
manuscript and must sell it. The world 
is certainly not enriched by the writings 
of those who give their best time and 
thought to selling, only to produce the 
manuscript in their spare time, as it were. 
But neither is the world enriched by 
manuscripts that languish unseen in 
trunks under the bed, never having found 
their way through the printing press to 
the public. 

So many first-rate authorities have 
lectured on how to write that I may be 
forgiven for avoiding this subject alto- 
gether and lecturing on how to sell. 

Take for granted, of course, that the 
manuscript is worth selling. It is possible 
to sell very poor stuff—once! But the 
producer of very poor stuff, in any branch 
of manufacturing, is not invited to sell 
to the same purchaser again. Granted, 
then, that what we have written or want 
to write is good, and worth publishing, 
then we must look over the market with 
a critical eye to find the right place, or 
places in which to sell it. We must adopt 
the art of the good salesman in every 
other line. 


First, as you will agree, the good sales- 
man is never a bore. He has a great deal 
of respect for the customer’s time, pa- 
tience, and privacy. The man selling 
barbed-wire fencing, for instance, does 
not write passionate personal letters 
about his aspirations and troubles to his 
prospect. He shows samples of the 
barbed wire, and gives his proofs that 
the factory will be able to supply goods 
promptly and bill them fairly. Then the 
sale is made, or is not made—if some 
other barbed-wire salesman has previously 
taken equal or better goods to the same 
purchaser. 

Editors are glorified purchasing 
agents. If they are already stocked with 
goods of a certain kind, they are unable 
to add more of the same goods. An edi- 
tor who has a Christmas story ready to 
print is in no position to buy Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol,” even if Dickens 
brought it around to the office. It would 
be unavailable. Unavailability, due to a 
well-stocked inventory of manuscripts al- 
ready bought, is the principal reason for 
rejection of good manuscripts in any 
office. 

These considerations seem grossly 
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commercial, I know. But they oil the 
wheels of trade. Nearly all editors are 
men and women who would vastly prefer 
to write than to edit. A successful writer, 
as Ray Long has pointed out, has the 
most free vocation in the world. Armed 
only with paper, pencils, or typewriter, 
the writer can go anywhere, live any- 
where, and be independent of office hours. 
If his work is good enough, he can com- 
mand a much larger income than any edi- 
tor who ever lived. 

Therefore, the editor looks at the 
writer with more than a touch of envy. 
The editor would like to create and ex- 
ecute ideas. In his mind, the writer is a 
violin on which he plays, a flute through 
which he breathes enchanting music. This 
applies only to good writers, of course. 
But not every editor can command the 
services of those few good writers who 
have assured markets. The editor is al- 
ways eager to develop new material and 
new writers. He takes immense personal 


satisfaction in their development and 


their careers. 

I speak candidly because half my life 
has been spent in editing. It was a major 
thrill when I accepted for the Harvard 
Lampoon the first drawings of Gluyas 
Williams, the first writings of John S. 
Reed. 

I knew only too well that I could never 
draw as charmingly as Williams, or write 
nonsense with the robust genius of Reed. 
But I got a strong vicarious satisfaction, 
nevertheless. Reed’s stormy career closed 
soon afterward. He lay in state in the 
Kremlin. I remembered with pride how 
I had once printed his limericks. 

It was pleasant to go out into the by- 
ways of Cambridge and force Robert E. 
Sherwood to contribute something, 
against his will. When I saw Sherwood’s 
“Road to Rome” presented a few years 
ago, the thrill grew stronger. Absurd! 
But very human. All editors are like 
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that. They are just as human as any of 
the folks we know at home. 

Later, when editing Harper’s Bazaar 
and then Collier’s, I felt the same way. 
I bought stories, at large prices, from 
the very best writers I could find. But I 
ran about with my tongue hanging out in 
search of new talent. Sometimes it 
blazed. Miss Hetty Hemingway lived in 
the same apartment house in which I 
lived. A day or two after her first story, 
“Four Days,” had appeared in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, I rushed up to call on her. 
Already she had a complete collection of 
letters and telegrams from every editor in 
the country. But instead of pursuing her 
career, with every magazine at her feet, 
she married and has abandoned writing 
ever since. 

A good new writer makes himself or 
herself felt at once. Mark that! But a 
good new writer must never forget the 
principles of salesmanship. More than a 
few brief candles have snuffed themselves 
out by being stupid, rude, or indifferent 
to their editors. A first-rate author— 
and I don’t care who—is always consider- 
ate of his editor. The late Arnold Bennett 
was like something sent by heaven! He 
was punctilious, courteous, dependable. 
Perhaps he had no towering genius. But 
he delivered his manuscript to you on the 
day promised. It was the manuscript you 
expected; not a substitute, or something 
just as good. It had exactly the right 
number of words. Bernard Shaw is in- 
finitely more businesslike than any busi- 
ness man I know. He answers, clearly 
and satisfactorily, by return mail. 

Rupert Hughes, who has supported 
himself very comfortably for a very long 
time, once sent me a story far too long 
for the available space. I cut out fifteen 
hundred words. Later I apologized 
humbly to him. “I didn’t notice,” said 
Hughes. “I’m paid to write ’em, not to 
read ’em.” 


It took courage to say that. For the 
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story was his masterpiece, “When Cross- 
roads Cross Again,” of which millions of 
copies have been reprinted. Hughes, a 
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said to me. “When I see a manuscript on 
my desk, I know why it’s there.” 
Mencken some time ago decided that 








. seasoned professional, knew perfectly well when you see the same manuscript back 
1 that I hadn’t cut his story for spite, but on your desk, you know why it’s there, 
[ for some definite editorial reason. A too. So he did away with that unneces- 
i majority of authors, I am afraid, never sary agony, the rejection slip. If he pins 
t know this. anything to the script, it is just a card 
1 It is well to remember that every maga- reading “With the thanks of The Ameri- 
I zine and newspaper is a three-legged can Mercury.” 
’ stool. It is upheld by the joint work of Which is genius. 
y (1) its editor, (2) its advertising man- Every magazine and newspaper that 
e ager, and (3) its circulation manager. pays anything at all gets thousands more 
f The editor has responsibilities to the other manuscripts a year than it can possibly 
n two men, just as they have to him. Maga- use. The best way to conduct a mail- 
r zine publishing is very difficult. Interior order literary business, so far as I know, 
by problems arise concerning which the con- is to become acquainted with the editor in 

tributor knows nothing. Many rejections every possible case, and find out just 

are based on fundamentals of company what he wants. Then deliver in person, if 
r policy, which are not explained to the possible. Study the editor. Study the 
a would-be contributor. periodical. I know this counsel will be 
e In the teeth of a rejection, don’t weep, greeted with hoots, or possibly sniffs of 
a dont’s whine, and don’t condemn the guilty derision, by persons clever enough to have 
8 editor to the lowest circle of Dante’s well- fired off a manuscript in the mail, and to 
it refrigerated hell. have received a check for it. This has 
- The editor may have reasons he can’t been done. 
a explain to you, short of an all-day con- Selling takes real knowledge of the 
tt ference, covering policy. And that brings market. The only easy time to sell is 
le us to the most human editor alive, Henry when magazines are growing fatter. The 
e. L. Mencken himself. As a contributor to depression is still lingering over us as I 
it magazines and newspapers, Mencken is_ write. But watch for signs of increasing 
ne neat, businesslike, brief, tactful, and reli- avoirdupois among the publications to 
mu able. He has brought these qualities into which you want to sell. And be on their 
ig his editorial life. “A letter of transmittal doorsteps, in person, with the material 
ht from a writer is unnecessary,” he once they like best. 
n- 
si Mary Austin has recently been assigned a place on Ida Tarbell’s list of 
ly “Fifty Famous Women.” She is also one of the two women who are subjects 
of chapters in Henry Chester Tracy’s new book, “American Naturists.” Dis- 
ed cussing her new novel, “Starry Adventure” (Houghton Mifflin Company), she 

says: “The point of my story is that the starry adventure is neither illicit 
ng love nor suitable marriage. It is the solid contribution a man makes to the 
ng age he lives in. And what I have tried to show going on in Gard’s life, is the 
quiet, unsuspected adventure of unearthing and restoring for America its 

en only aboriginal style of architecture. In all my novels I am interested in the 
ed working of the environment upon and through the individual. With me the 
id natural environment, I mean by that, the topography, the climate, the proces- 
to sion of the seasons, holiday times and work times, play an important part in 


every long story. The landscape is usually the villian or the hero in my stories. 
‘Starry Adventure’ is the story of a young man against and in conjunction 
he with the environment of modern New Mexico.” 
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Writing the Animal Story for Children 


By Marie Aunicuitro Peary 


Tue author’s wnique stories of the Arctic are inspired by her own 
experiences as “the most Northerly-born white child in the world.” 


‘T° my way of thinking, the principal 
requisite for successful juvenile- 
story writing is an interested and enthusi- 
astic audience of children on whom to try 
out one’s ideas. I had fondly imagined 
this to be a fairly original idea until last 
autumn, when I heard Mr. Hillyer, the 
author of “The Child’s Geography of the 
World” and “The Child’s History of the 
World,” advance the same theory. He 
said that, after he had written a chapter 
or two, he carried the manuscript with 
him into one of the classrooms of his Cal- 
vert School and read it aloud to the 
pupils. Whenever he noticed that his 


audience began to scuffle and look about 
the room, he put a check in the margin of 


his paper. Whenever he was asked the 
meaning of a word, he underlined that 
word. Back once more in his study, he 
endeavored to make the dull parts more 
interesting and the obscure words more 
clear. 

This was the method that I followed to 
a large extent when writing my first story 
about “Little Tooktoo, Santa Claus’ 
Youngest Reindeer.” It was not written 
primarily for publication, but in answer 
to insistent demands from my two small 
sons for more stories about Greenland 
and the North. We had read “The Snow- 
baby” and “Children of the Arctic” aloud 
to them until we were hoarse, and I had 
told and retold the experiences and ad- 
ventures of my childhood days in the 
Arctic, and still they begged for more. 
It was then that I conceived the idea of 
taking one Arctic animal at a time and 
weaving a fanciful story about him, at the 
same time making the natural history 


facts accurate, so that the boys would be 
learning something, whether they realized 
it or not. In other words, the story was 
to be only a sort of sugar coating for the 
bitter pill of knowledge. 

Little Tooktoo was chosen arbitrarily 
from among the other animals of the far 
North, simply because Christmas was 
drawing near and I thought it would be 
interesting to connect this small reindeer 
with Santa Claus’ famous team. 

Here let me digress for a moment to 
discuss a subject very near to my heart. 
That is, whether or not modern children 
should be taught to believe in Santa 
Claus. The more advanced of the educa- 
tors condemn it and feel that we are 
harming our children by teaching them 
something that is not true. A woman 
once told me that she had never felt the 
same towards her mother, since she had 
found out that her mother had lied to her 
about Santa Claus. But isn’t that the 
extreme attitude? Somehow, I doubt if 
many children would have taken the de- 
ception in such a way. Have you ever 
noticed how careful the older children of 
a family are to preserve the Santa Claus 
illusion for the younger ones as long as 
possible? Doesn’t that argue that they 
feel that they have purchased their knowl- 
edge of the truth very dearly? 

If you are going to sacrifice your 
child’s confidence by telling him that there 
is a Santa Claus and having him discover 
later that there is not, then I agree that 
it is not worth while. But there must be 
ways of presenting the idea to him so 
that, in after years, there will only be a 
wistful pang of regret when the truth is 
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known and not an angry feeling of having 
been deceived. Christmas is never so 
much fun after you find out that Santa 
Claus does not exist, and life is so full of 
stern realities that it seems a shame not 
to enjoy our illusions while we may. Be- 
sides, if we are to discard the Santa Claus 
myth, where are we to stop? Shall we 
also give up the well-loved fairy stories 
and Alice in Wonderland, not to mention 
Tanglewood Tales and the Wonder Book? 
It is almost too much to ask! 

Perhaps you read the article in which 
Admiral Byrd tells how the first question 
his children asked him on his return from 
his flight to the North Pole was whether 
or not he had seen Santa Claus. Per- 
sonally, I gained a tremendous amount of 
prestige among my small playmates be- 
cause of my association with the Arctic, 
popularly supposed to be the kindly old 
gentleman’s home. My belief in him was 
absolutely confirmed the winter Mother 
and I were caught in the ice in our ship 
and forced to spend Christmas at almost 
80 degrees North Latitude, far away 
from our home and friends. There, in a 
land covered feet deep with ice and snow 
in winter and where there are no trees of 
any kind even in summer, Santa Claus 
produced a Christmas tree for my benefit 
on Christmas morning! True, it was a 
broomstick with wire branches; the bark 
was candle grease and coffee grounds, 
and the needles were of hay painted 
green, but I only took that as an example 
of the saint’s adaptability to circum- 
stances. He knew no ordinary tree could 
have lived in the terrific cold where we 
were! Qh, it seems to me that a child- 
hood without Santa Claus would be a 
dreary affair, devoid of most of its thrills 
and anticipations! 

It was with no misgivings or any con- 
sciousness of being treacherous to my 
boys that I introduced Santa Claus into 
the story of the Arctic reindeer. When- 
ever I had time, I would work on Little 
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Tooktoo’s adventures. ‘Then, when the 
children were tucked into bed for the 
night, I would read to them what I had 
written. It was so informal that neither 
of them had any hesitancy in stopping me 
if he did not understand a word or if an 
idea was not quite clear. This I en- 
couraged them to do, and when they had 
their objections to something which was 
taking place in the story, we discussed 
the matter seriously and at length. Some- 
times I converted them to my way of 
thinking; sometimes they convinced me 
that they were right. When the reading 
was finished, I always rewrote the chapter 
at once, in order to incorporate the new 
ideas while the reactions of the boys were 
still fresh in my mind. 

Sometimes as much as a week would 
elapse between installments, but Little 
Tooktoo was never absent from their 
minds for very long at a time. They 
would come running in from play to say, 
“IT just thought of something that would 
be fun for Tooktoo to do,” or “Are you 
going to tell us how Santa Claus gets so 
many different toys made each Christ- 
mas?” A child’s passion for detail is 
something that cannot be over-estimated. 
He wants to know the how and why and 
when of everything. When Little Took- 
too was published in book form, a great 
deal of the detail of Santa Claus’ work- 
shop was omitted on the advice of a 
reader, who said—and very rightly— 
that it sounded too much like a mail- 
order house. I think the book as a book 
has gained by the cut, but I will wager 
that parents reading the story aloud to 
their children are forced to answer a 
great many questions. 

Professional readers of manuscripts, 
librarians, and teachers are apt, as a rule, 
at least in my opinion, to judge books 
for children from an adult point of view. 
This book would have a bad influence; an- 
other would be too stimulating for a high- 
strung, imaginative child; scenes of vio- 
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lence, particularly fights, must be toned 
down. I do not believe in this to such a 
large extent. 

Children lead lives of action rather 
than lives of thought and contemplation. 
To them, only action appeals. The rest 
is quickly forgotten. They do not analyze 
their sensations as adults do and, for that 
reason, they do not receive such deep or 
lasting impressions. Cruelty and vicious- 
ness should certainly have no place in 
books for children, but it seems wrong to 
me to delete and smooth down all child 
literature for the sake of a few nervous 
children. It is for the mothers of such 
children to censor the books which they 
read and let the normal, healthy ones 
have the benefit of red-blooded action and 
competition. 

To gloss over all unpleasantness and 
hide every disagreeable fact of life seems 
to me a poor preparation for life itself. 
Let me give an illustration from my 
book, “Little Tooktoo.” Towards the 
end of the story, Tooktoo and his chum 
Cupid, who was one of Santa Claus’ rein- 
deer team, are busy dashing back and 
forth in the darkness between the differ- 
ent buildings which comprise the Christ- 
mas headquarters at the North Pole. It 
is Christmas Eve and almost time for 
Santa Claus to start on his annual trip. 
Tooktoo misses Cupid and, retracing his 
steps, finds his friend engaged in an un- 
equal struggle with six wolves who have 
attacked him in the darkness. Just as 
Tooktoo appears, Cupid sinks wounded 
on the snow. Wolves have always been 
the great terror of Tooktoo’s life but, at 
this time of danger to his friend, he for- 
gets his own fear and, fighting with 
hooves and antlers, at last succeeds in 
driving off the attackers. 

As this was originally written, I de- 
voted quite a bit of space to the descrip- 
tion of Tooktoo’s fear and then of the 
fight itself. How he stood guard over 
Cupid’s unconscious form and, in spite of 
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the beating of his own heart, which al- 
most choked him with terror, fought to 
the best of his ability and never once 
thought of running away and saving him- 
self. It was a thrilling fight scene and I 
was very proud of it when I finished it. 
In view of what happened to the story 
later, it is interesting to describe the re- 
action of my own boys. They listened 
with bright eyes and cheeks like poppies, 
and each had the same immediate com- 
ment to make. No terror from the de- 
scription of the wolves or 'Tooktoo’s 
battle with them lingered in the boys’ 
minds a second. Both said breathlessly: 
—*Gee, I bet I would try to stick up for 
my friend the way Tooktoo did for 
Cupid!” And for days afterwards, as I 
heard them discussing it, that one thought 
seemed to be predominant—Tooktoo’s 
courage and loyalty and self-forgetful- 
ness. I was tremendously pleased, be- 
cause that is exactly the reaction that I 
was trying to get. 

But when the manuscript was sent out 
for the advice of professional readers 
and children’s librarians, they were al- 
most unanimous in their desire to have 
the fight scene toned down. My publisher 
felt as I did about the matter, but we 
agreed that the readers and librarians 
must know best what effect the book would 
have on adults who would buy it for their 
children and so my beautiful fight, of 
which I was so proud, was cut down and 
softened into the following paragraph :— 


“Cupid had been attacked by wolves and, 
because of the weight of the sled that he was 
dragging, had not been able to get away. 
Tooktoo had arrived just in time, and, al- 
though frightened to death himself, he had 
plunged in without a moment’s hesitation, 
and kicking, butting, and using his antlers, 
had managed to put the wolves to rout.” 


There is certainly nothing in that 
description to disturb the most sensitive 


child! And I might add, in this connec- 
tion, that my oldest boy is the type who 
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will lie awake for hours after having seen 
the picture of a contorted face or hear- 
ing the account of some deliberate 
cruelty, like the chopping off of “Beauti- 
ful Joe’s” ears and tail, and yet my wolf 
fight did not frighten him at all. 

Lest this article seem too violently con- 
troversial, I hasten to say that I do not 
wish to be didactic. These are simply my 
own opinions formed from my own experi- 
ences. 

I feel that the writing of books for 
children is one of the most important 
things in the world and one which should 
not be undertaken unless the writer is 
willing to spare neither time nor effort to 
see that all his statements are unfailingly 
accurate. Particularly is this the case 
with animal stories. Where little-known 
animals are concerned, like those that fre- 
quent the Arctic, few people have any 
conception of the amount of research that 
is involved. 

When I was writing “Muskox, Little 
Tooktoo’s Friend,” I could not help won- 
dering despairingly why every man who 
ever crossed the Arctic circle seemed to 
feel called upon to tell the story of his 
adventures in two, large, fat volumes. Yet 
it was necessary to read them all, for 
these men had been careful and scientific 
observers of the animals whose life stories 
I wished to tell to the children, and it was 
only in this way that I could learn the 
true facts, as contrasted with what is 
popularly held to be true. 

This has been my ideal throughout— 
never to make a statement about an 
animal, either regarding its appearance 
or food or habits or characteristics, with- 
out being able to cite some well-known 
and reputable Arctic explorer as my au- 
thority. Although neither my story of 
the reindeer nor that of the muskox is 
quite seventy pages long, it is astonishing 
the time and research that went into their 
preparation. The thread of narrative on 
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which these facts have been strung was 
not difficult to invent. My chief ambition 
was to make it plausible and exciting 
enough to hold the attention of the child. 

When the manuscript was complete and 
before I turned it over to my publisher, it 
was read and checked by two men, Arctic 
travellers themselves, and as anxious to 
avoid inaccuracies as I was. I can never 
be grateful enough to them for sparing 
me the time from their own busy days. 
They found errors such as this, which was 
really only carelessness in my language, 
but which gave the wrong impression, 
nevertheless. I said, “The two reindeer 
were glad to curl up in the shelter of a 
huge rock.” I knew perfectly well that 
reindeer lie down as cows do, and do not 
curl up, but the phrase had slipped by me, 
only to be discovered by the scientific eye 
of an explorer. And the three of us en- 
gaged in a long correspondence with the 
United States Biological Survey and the 
owner of a herd of domesticated muskoxen 
in Alaska before we were fully satisfied 
that my description of the difference be- 
tween the way a muskox eats and the 
way a reindeer eats was absolutely accu- 
rate. These things may appear trivial in 
themselves, but I do not feel that any 
writing for children is trivial. That is 
why it is always a shock to me to hear 
some one say, “Oh, I wouldn’t pay that 
much for a book just for a child!” Just 
for a child! As if the things we read 
when we were children did not remain 
more firmly in our minds than all the 
books we read in later years! 

But accuracy and exactness can be ex- 
hausting, for the writer at least! I am 
contemplating making some inanimate 
object the hero of my next book, and 
then no eminent scientist can take me to 
task for my description of how he eats or 
walks or looks! I can make him do any- 
thing I please and no one can question the 
truth of a single statement! 
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Some Aspects of Newspaper Work 


I1I1—Tirs ror Free LANCEs 


By Harvanp F. Mancuester 


EWSPAPER free lances—writers 
who are not staff members of news- 
paper or syndicate, and who sell their 
product instead of their services—may be 
divided into two classes: those who are 
unable to find newspaper jobs, and those 
who cannot afford to take them. 
The career of a successful journalist 
often involves experience in both free- 
lance classes. The young amateur may 


sell his articles here and there, free- 
lancing until he has learned enough of his 
trade to find regular work with a news- 
paper. If he becomes successful, his pub- 
lic following and his knowledge of editors 
and markets may make it more profitable 


for him to leave his newspaper and write 
independently. 

The question of first importance to 
nearly every beginning free lance is how 
to earn while he learns. The only possible 
exception is the fortunate offspring (more 
often a daughter) of a well-to-do family 
who are willing to supply a monthly al- 
lowance while the would-be free lance at- 
tempts to convert a recently-acquired edu- 
cation into profitable channels. 

The person who intends to earn a liv- 
ing writing for newspapers should find a 
regular job with one, if possible. It can- 
not always be done, and this is the reason 
for the first class of free lance, composed 
of people who try to write and sell articles 
with the aim in view of proving their 
worth to those who hire newspaper men. 

The free lance may possibly sell a short 
story or two, make a connection with a 
magazine, and pull himself from the first 
class mentioned to the professional second 
class in one fell swoop, but we cannot 


think offhand of any one who ever did it. 
The trade has to be learned. 

There are more women free lances than 
there are men. Women are more likely 
than men to become confirmed free lances, 
for the first rule of success in independent 
newspaper writing is deftness in turning 
from one thing to another, quickness in 
capitalizing a commercial idea. Our 
opinion, which may be wrong, is that 
women excel in that trait. 

The assets of one typical woman free 
lance are as follows, subject to change: 
one publicity job for a charitable organ- 
ization, yielding an average of twenty- 
five dollars a week and requiring the 
equivalent of two solid days’ work each 
week; contacts with three local Sunday 
editors who have accepted previous mate- 
rial and whose space rates are not more 
than eight dollars a column, each good 
for about one story a month; contacts 
with the New York Times magazine, the 
Hearst American Weekly, a household 
magazine, all good whenever there is a 
local story in their fields (in case no one 
else gets ahead of her); contacts with 
three pulp-wood fiction magazines which 
pay from one to two cents a word (she 
sells on an average one story a month); 
designs on a local newspaper editor to sell 
him a daily thumb-nail sketch of leading 
men in the city’s history; an idea for a 
movie scenario that Paramount ought to 
fall over themselves about; five notebooks 
full of plans for novels, short stories, fea- 
ture stories, and of the house that will be 
built when they are written and sold; one 
Royal typewriter with a deficient “gq.” 
No free lance arrives at a situation like 
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this without experience, a great amount 
of energy, and ability far greater than 
the average. 

All these things must be instantly put 
out of mind if the free lance, ever alert as 
he must be, runs across a fresh idea that 
looks like gold. Whenever possible, it is 
better to take the fresh idea at once, when 
enthusiasm has not waned, and to put it 
through until you have a “yes” or an 
irrevocable “no.” He who works for him- 
self has no Simon Legree over him. It is 
easy to procrastinate. 

The free lance must let nothing get by 
him. The staff member has an editor to 
give him assignments—the free lance must 
find his own. He must read all the local 
papers, clipping at once what may be of 
value to him. He must know what all the 
leading magazines are doing, and about 
what they pay. He should follow markets 
through such a medium as Tue Writer. 
He should know general trends in book 
publishing, and would do well to subscribe 
to the Publishers’ Weekly. An advance 
tip in a publisher’s advertisement may 
lead to a good newspaper story, particu- 
larly if the book announced is of a con- 
troversial nature. Edgar Lee Master’s 
uncomplimentary book on Lincoln, pub- 
lished early this year, is a case in point. 
Any statement by a well-known man that 
can be depended upon to make the aver- 
age reader angry is a good story. 

He should, whenever convenient, take 
his story to the editor in person, rather 
than mail it. If the editor sees him and 
knows what he looks like, he becomes a 
real person in the editor’s eyes, rather 
than a name on an envelope. 

The established free lance queries edi- 
tors and assures himself of a market be- 
fore writing an article. The editor knows 
the quality of his work, and has only to 
decide whether he wants an article on that 
subject. The query of an unknown writer 
receives little attention. 

Without fawning, without obtruding, 
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the free lance should get to know editors, 
agents, and publishers if he can. If he 
has something worth selling, he is doing 
them a favor. 

If there is a paper in town that hasn’t 
a shopping column, an etiquette column, 
a column of advice to the lovelorn, or a 
book section, and you can do one of these 
things, go to the most important man on 
the paper you can reach, and put it up to 
him. If he promises to think it over, don’t 
leave it there. Go and see him again, write 
a letter, make a polite pest of yourself 
until he gives you an absolute and final 
“no” or throws you downstairs. 

If there is a charitable or civic organ- 
ization in your town which has money to 
spend and which depends upon the con- 
tributions of the public, find out if it has 
a press agent. Sometimes the matter of 
publicity is merely added to the burden of 
an executive or his secretary, and is 
poorly done. Get a part-time job at 
whatever the traffic will stand. There is 
no necessity of regular hours in a job of 
this sort. You are selling, not your time, 
but your ability to get stories about the 
organization into the papers. You must 
produce once in so often, your busy time 
coming just before and during their 
annual drive for funds. 

It is wise for a free-lance writer to 
think in terms of where the money is and 
who will spend it. Naturally, a magazine 
or newspaper that is prospering is a good 
market for free-lance contributions. Edi- 
tors have not been warned to keep ex- 
penses down. 

There was a little item in a New York 
paper last spring which stated that the 
American Fruit Growers’ Association 
planned to spend $750,000 in a publicity 
campaign. That should be of first im- 
portance to an alert free-lance writer. He 
should plan to get some of that money. 
How? That is your home work for to- 
night. 

There may be a wealthy man who is 
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the country’s leading authority on antique 
door-knobs, or widget manufacturing. 
He is thinking of writing a book about 
it, but can’t write. Plainly, here is a job 
for a good free lance. 

Ghost-writing may be quite profitable. 
A newspaper man interviewed a deep-sea 
diver whose name had figured in the news. 
The man had had some remarkable ex- 
periences in his work. Why not a book 
about diving, the writer pondered? He 
sold the idea to a publisher, ghost-wrote 
the book, and took fifty per cent. of the 
royalties. 

Another man of my acquaintance met 
a former German prisoner of war who had 
been through some dramatic and fright- 
ful experiences in making his escape. He 
labored with him a few hours every day 
for months, taking down his story in 
longhand. The book came out a month 
ago, and is selling nicely. Now he is try- 
ing to sell the film rights. 

The way to manage a thing like this is 
to write an outline or synopsis of three 
or four thousand words, write a complete 
chapter or two, and see a publisher or 
magazine editor. Get a “go ahead” 
signal. Don’t devote weeks or months to 
work which may bring you nothing. 

It is obvious that jobs like these are 
for the competent writer, not for the be- 
ginner. 

Of course, many people do some free 
lancing who are not forced to make their 
entire living from it. Most staff members 
of newspapers have writing side-lines, 
which they hope to make so profitable 
that they may leave their papers. When 
to make the jump is one of their prob- 
lems. Warren H. Miller, the popular 
writer of adventure novels who once made 
the jump, says that when a man earns as 
much from outside writing as from his 
paper, the time has come to leave it, other 
things being equal. A mortgaged home 


and five children may, of course, change 


the look of things. 


Their 
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There are married women who write 
newspaper articles now and then for pin 
money, without taking it too seriously. 
Women who collect antiques or know 
something of interior decorating, colonial 
history, gardens, or poultry may build up 
a Christmas shopping fund or buy a new 
ice chest by writing of their hobby for 
papers or for specialized magazines. 

A person with free-lance training who 
goes to live in a small town often picks 
up spare change when something happens 
in his territory which is of general inter- 
est. Metropolitan editors learn to de- 
pend upon him, and wire him when there 
is something in his section that they want. 

Being a free lance is not a pat, com- 
fortable job of steady hours and assured 
income. The person with a passion for 
orderliness, thoroughness, and continuity, 
who enjoys going to his desk at nine and 
leaving it at five, with the satisfied feeling 
of having progressed well upon a task 
which he will pick up again the next 
morning where he left off, may not be 
temperamentally adapted to the “quick 
change” rhythm, the ups and downs of 
free-lancing. 

The beginner needs to attempt many 
markets. Not until he has found himself 
and has established lasting contacts with 
good-paying publications can he hope to 
settle down to a few. Because his checks 
are small at the start, there must be more 
of them. Later, a few editors find that 
they can depend upon him to give them 
the particular things they want, and are 
willing to guarantee a certain permanence 
of income in exchange. Without branch- 
ing out, constantly seeking new markets, 
the free lance would probably not have 
established these connections. 

The New York Sunday Times, for in- 
stance, has no staff of feature writers on 
its magazine section. All articles are 
bought from free lances, but some of them 
who have proved their worth have what 
amount to staff jobs, because they can 
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write well, can be depended upon to get 
their copy in on time, know the style of 
the publication, and consistently produce 
good ideas. To establish a connection of 
that sort, it is usually necessary to live 
near your market. Then you can go to 
your editor with your idea before expend- 
ing possibly unproductive hours of work. 

The Sunday magazine section is the 
green pasture of the free lance. News- 
papers, of necessity, have their organiza- 
tion to cover the news, and it is only in 
exceptional cases that they need outside 
help for this work. It is obvious that 
they cannot depend upon part-time help 
to gather the news of the day. 

I have been asked if several ideas or 
articles should be submitted at one time 
to an unknown editor. First, take the 
ideas. You are the editor. The ideas 
seem good to you, but you know nothing 
of the ability of the free lance to convert 
them into articles of the kind you use. 
You might gamble on one of them—that 
seems to be the best answer. Free-lance 
writers whose work is known to the editor 
generally do this, however. As for finished 
articles, the editor who receives a stack of 
them from an unknown writer may rea- 
sonably conclude that they are all rejec- 
tions, and that they have been sent to him 
as a last hope. Not a very good intro- 
duction. One fresh, timely article at a 
time, and send pictures and write a letter. 
Use the expression, “at your regular 
rates,” somewhere in your letter. Other- 
wise, particularly if the article has to do 
with an organization, it may be construed 
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as publicity for that organization, free 
for the printing, and no check will come 
to you. So many press agents bombard 
editors that you can hardly blame them 
for an occasional mistake of this sort. 

Sometimes the beginner wonders if he 
can’t sell the same article to newspapers 
in different cities. Generally this is not 
feasible. First, the local angle which 
may sell the article in Detroit is of no 
value in Philadelphia. Then there are so 
many newspapers that belong to chains. 
An article sold to a local member is the 
property of the entire chain, and in case 
it is of sufficient importance, it may be 
used in all the papers simultaneously. If, 
however, you have an article which is of 
local value in two widely separated cities 
—let us say that a man once widely 
known in San Francisco achieves dra- 
matic prominence in Cleveland—then you 
may sell your story in both cities, but— 
rewrite it, particularly your lead. Be- 
cause of recurring news interest, articles 
are often sold many times. You should 
keep clippings of all your stories in a 
scrapbook or file. You will be surprised 
at the number of times a feature story 
reappears in some form or other in the 
course of ten years. 

These are a few of the things which I 
think are of value to the unattached 
journalistic writer. They come from one 
who has wrestled with these problems with 
varying success, and who has sold this 
series of articles for cash and wants to 
give you your money’s worth. 


Mr. Manchester’s next article will discuss “Ethics of a Reporter.” The rules 
for a “Feature Story” contest, announced last month in connection with this 
series, are repeated on the following page. 
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lhe Writer's 
“Feature Story’’ Contest 


In connection with Mr. Manchester’s current series on 
newspaper work, THE WRITER offers eight prizes for 
feature stories based on brief newspaper clippings. Many 
helpful suggestions may be found in Mr. Manchester’s articles. 


RULES, CONDITIONS, AND PRIZES 


Select some brief newspaper author’s full name and address. 


clipping which seems to contain 
possibilities for a feature story. 


Work out a feature story based 
on the newspaper clipping. The 
length limit is 2000 words. 


Pin the original newspaper clip- 
ping, containing name and date 
of the newspaper, to your fea- 


More than one manuscript may 
be submitted by one person. 


Send your manuscript to Con- 
test Editor, 809 College House, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The contest will close January 


1, 1982, and prizes will be an- 
nounced in the February issue. 
As for timeliness of subject 
matter, the story will be judged 
as of the date received. 


ture story. 


Each manuscript must be orig- 
inal (never before published), 
typewritten, and contain the 


First prize. ; : , . - $50.00 
Second prize . : . : > . $25.00 
Third prize . r ' , , . . $10.00 
Five prizes of one year’s subscription to THE Writer. 


Only manuscripts which are accompanied by a stamped, addressed return 
envelope will be returned at the close of the contest. 


A TIP TO REMEMBER 


“Feature stories are the tidbits, the relish, the extra information presented in 
entertaining form, which the newspaper uses to lighten its columns of reported 
facts and its page of serious editorials. And this purpose the feature writer must 
bear in mind.”—From “Writing a Feature Story,” in THe Warrer for November. 
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Poe’s Definition of Plot 


By J. P. Summons 


N a little noticed review, that of Bul- 

wer-Lytton’s “Night and Morning,” 
printed in Graham’s Magazine for April, 
1841, Poe gives his definition of plot, 
along with a most careful differentiation 
between plot in the artistic sense and what 
is often popularly mistaken for plot. 

He begins the review by presenting an 
outline of the story, and then comments 
thus: “We do not give this as the plot of 
‘Night and Morning,’ but as the ground- 
work of the plot; which latter, woven 
from the incidents above mentioned, is in 
itself exceedingly complex.” This dis- 
tinction between the mere outline of a 
story and its plot constitutes the basis 
of his further comments. 

Next, Poe gives his definition of plot, as 
follows: 


“The word plot, as commonly accepted, con- 
veys but an indefinite meaning. Most per- 
sons think of it as a simple complexity; and 
into this error even so fine a critic as 
Augustus William Schlegel has obviously 
fallen, when he confounds its idea with that 
of the mere intrigue in which the Spanish 
dramas of Cervantes and Calderon abound. 
But the greatest involution of incident will 
not result in plot; which, properly defined, 
is that in which no part can be displaced 
without ruin to the whole. It may be described 
as a building so dependently constructed, that 
to change the position of a single brick is to 
overthrow the entire fabric. In this definition 
and description, we, of course, refer only to 
that infinite perfection which the true artist 
bears ever in mind—that unattainable goal to 
which his eyes are always directed, but of the 
possibility of attaining which he still en- 
deavors, if wise, to cheat himself into the be- 
lief. The reading world, however, is satisfied 
with a less rigid construction of the term. It 
is content to think that plot a good one, in 
which none of the leading incidents can be 
removed without detriment to the mass.” 
(The italics in this quotation are Poe’s own.) 


He then adds that, in the sense of what 
the public will accept as good, the plot of 


Bulwer’s story is excellent. But Poe 
maintains that he is not satisfied with the 
story for all that, for, from the point of 
view of artistry, the plot of the story 
fails. The distinction Poe makes between 
a plot satisfactory in the popular sense, 
one, that is, in which the leading incidents 
lead up to the dénouément; and one satis- 
factory in the light of the test of complete 
artistic unity, one, that is, in which every 
incident leads into the dénouément, is ex- 
tremely important. It may be said to 


mark the distinction between merely satis- 
factory narrative construction and genu- 
inely distinctive narrative. 

Poe could assert that, in his day, inter- 
est in the artistic construction of plot, 
being a matter of artistry and not of the 
invention of incident merely, was only for 


the cultivated reader. This may or may 
not have been true, but it is certain that 
today there are many more cultivated 
readers than in 1841. Since Poe’s day 
many skillful hands have experimented 
with plot manipulation. As a result, even 
the short-story or novel reader of today, 
of no more than average reading inter- 
ests, is not unaffected by the skillful 
craftsmanship of Henry Cuyler Bunner, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Frank Stockton, 
Ambrose Bierce, and O. Henry, to men- 
tion only a few of the remarkably gifted 
writers who have shown us how to take 
even the most significant incidents and 
build them, by sheer adherence to Poe’s 
dictum of making every incident lead into 
the dénouément, into most interesting 
stories. Dozens of the stories of these 
writers, reduced to a bare outline of what 
happens in them, are in reality much less 
than the bare outline of unoriginality 
that Poe criticized Bulwer’s story as 
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being. What would have redeemed the 
Bulwer story and what redeems the 
stories of the great technicians above 
named and makes them interesting is not 
originality of incident, but that skillful 
gluing of incident to incident which pro- 
duces in the reader that complete satis- 
faction of artistic unity which Poe calls 
the “totality of beauty.” 

A final distinction is made by this 
really remarkable critic. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “a good tale may be 
written without it (plot).” There is no 
plot, he points out, in “Gil Blas,” “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” or “Robinson Crusoe.” 
“Thus, it is not an essential in story-tell- 
ing at all; at best, it is but a secondary 
and rigidly artistical merit, for which no 
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merit of a higher class—no merit founded 
in nature—should be sacrificed.” 

The distinction should be clear. If a 
writer has some profound interpretation 
of life to present, something original and 
deeply observant, he need not bother with 
plot. Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn” 
and “Tom Sawyer” have no plot. Plot 
would have ruined them. But lacking this 
profundity and originality of interpreta- 
tion or presentation, with mere incident 
only to start from, and that not original, 
plot properly handled will build a literary 
structure that will give pleasure to 
readers innumerable. Study a group of 
O. Henry’s stories taken at random, and 
see how they depend almost entirely on 
plot for their interest. 


The Matter of Literary Awards 


By Ricnarp Burton 


HE giving of prizes for literary ac- 

complishment is no new thing. If we 
go back to classic times, well over two 
thousand years ago, we find the great 
dramatists of Ancient Greece, in the palmy 
days of Athens, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, contending for the award for 
the best play, judged either by popular 
acclaim or by an appointed committee of 
fellow citizens. These mighty men, it ap- 
pears, were glad to submit their work to 
such decision, in honorable competition. 
And today, scholars are aided in estimat- 
ing the worth of their production by 
knowing the contemporary verdict thus 
expressed. 

Similarly, England, ever since the days 
of Ben Jonson, first writer to receive such 
technical recognition, has chosen to sig- 
nalize poetic ability by the testimonial of 
the poet laureateship on some poet re- 
garded as representative. In the past, 
we think of Wordsworth and Tennyson, 


today of John Masefield, as recipients 
of the honor. In France, the phrase, 
“crowned by the Academy,” has been 
coveted by the major writers of the race 
who have been glad to place it on the title 
page of their books. And for the younger, 
more radical authors, the selection of 
their work by the Goncourt Academy, 
with its accompanying prize, has been 
deemed an accolade which gave them pres- 
tige and elation. 

In contemporary literary activities, 
at home or abroad, non-official or non- 
national recognition, such as that in Eng- 
land of the Hawthornden Poetry Prize, 
The James Tait Black Memorial Prize in 
fiction, or the Pulitzer Prizes in this coun- 
try; or, most conspicuous and far-reach- 
ing of them all and carrying the largest 
monetary consideration, the Nobel Prize 
awarded by the Swedish Academy, have 
all helped to perpetuate the idea that the 
modern equivalent of the laurel wreath 
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for creative activity in the field of litera- 
ture is not only legitimate, but also such 
an encouragement to the practitioners of 
this art as to further its best interests. 

The echoes from the widespread and 
vigorous debate over the recent Nobel 
Award to Mr. Sinclair Lewis have not 
yet died away; they testify to the general 
interest not only in the author of “Bab- 
bitt” but in the whole idea of literary 
prizes as such and in the placing of an 
authoritative seal of merit upon any work 
of literature. 

Let it be observed that the money so 
often associated with this sort of recog- 
nition is generally regarded by the win- 
ners as a minor consideration in the im- 
portance attributed to these prizes. The 
reputation implied, the quality of the per- 
formance, has seemed to be the main 
thing. Several of the annual private 
awards in England have carried sums of 
but five pounds upward to a modest maxi- 
mum of fifty, whereas the Nobel Prize 


amounts to the substantial figure of well 


over forty thousand dollars. But the 
honor and the indirect benefit, together 
with the literary standing thus indicated, 
have been far more coveted than any cash 
value. 

The English Poet Laureateship for cen- 
turies offered as the only emolument a 
tun or hogshead of canary wine, in later 
years to be exchanged for a merely nomi- 
nal sum. I possess the original receipt 
signed by Tennyson as Poet Laureate in 
1870 for the quarterly payment of his 
honorarium and the amount is but fifty 
pounds—or to figure it upon an annual 
basis, the approximate yearly equivalent 
of only $1,000 of our money. 

These facts, then, show that in various 
lands and for a long time there has ex- 
isted the opinion that to recognize literary 
talent or genius is an excellent custom, 
making not only for the good of the in- 
dividual writer, but also for the welfare 
of the art he represents and, moreover, an 
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advantage to the country involved and to 
the general estate of Letters. 

But such a question is always debatable, 
and it is from time to time vigorously dis- 
cussed whether or not any subsidizing, as 
some would call it, of literary talent and 
endeavor is advisable. Some objectors 
claim that it puts chains on free activity, 
introduces the danger of conventionalizing 
the untrammeled expression of genius, and 
that the conditions under which the prize 
is contended for may be arbitrary. The 
question might be asked if the self-con- 
sciousness produced in an author by the 
mere knowledge that he is competing for 
a prize is not deleterious to his best and 
most natural effort. Objections such as 
these are often heard. 

A striking example of this contention 
occurred in the United States a few years 
ago when Sinclair Lewis declined the 
Pulitzer Prize Award for the best novel of 
the year, his “Arrowsmith,” giving as his 
reason, among others, that in his opinion 
any such reward cramped the work of an 
artist, especially because of the terms un- 
der which that particular prize was 
awarded. 

Since Mr. Lewis accepted this year’s 
Nobel Award much satiric humor has been 
expended upon a comparison between the 
modest thousand dollars of the Pulitzer 
Prize and the comfortable small fortune 
that accompanies the Nobel Award. The 
public at large may not realize that, in 
spite of pressure from his publishers, 
Sinclair Lewis at first intended to refuse 
the Nobel Award and only decided to ac- 
cept it after the persuasion of his family 
and friends convinced him that there were 
no restrictions governing the Award 
which could by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation limit the freedom of any author. 
Lewis’ reasons in declining the Pulitzer 
Prize bore no relation to the financial con- 
sideration; his argument was that terms 
of the award specified by Joseph Pulitzer 
twenty years before stated that the book 
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chosen should be a novel by an American 
writer published during the preceding 
year which should best represent Amer- 
ican civilization and contribute most to- 
ward furthering its advancement. 

It is obvious that such restriction has 
nothing to do with literary values, as 
such. Hence, much trouble and confusion. 

For example, not many years ago the 
Pulitzer Award in the drama went to 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Beyond the Horizon.” 
It should be evident the selection was made 
primarily because that opus was the most 
creative, original piece of dramatic work 
of the season done by an American. That 
fact was the basis of the decision. The 
present writer, with these things in mind, 
speaks feelingly, because both in the case 
of “Arrowsmith” and of “Beyond the 
Horizon” he was one of three committee- 
men to award those prizes. 

There has also been criticism of these 
Pulitzer Awards, from time to time, based 
on the assertion that there is discrepancy 
between the avowed purpose of the prizes 
as stated by Pulitzer and the nature of 
the literary material receiving recogni- 
tion. True enough! But those named as 
jurymen have been forced to conclude 
that, when it is a matter of deciding upon 
a literary award, the true test should be 
whether the product under examination 
is a piece of literature in the usual mean- 
ing of that word. 

Two questions are involved in all this 
dispute. Let us face them squarely, and 
then attempt to answer them. Is any 
recognition of literary accomplishment a 
helpful thing for the recipient, and for 
the welfare of Letters in the country of- 
fering the prize? And secondly, if the 
idea of prizes in itself is sound, in the 
interests both of the individual author and 
the general status of Literature as a civil- 
izing agency in human society, then what 
are the ideal conditions under which such 
awards should exist? 

Here a personal conviction must be ex- 
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pressed, Conceding that exceptional 
cases might be cited where a writer, young, 
aspiring, independent, would be fretted by 
any clipping of his wings, I contend that 
in most instances recognition and, on the 
practical side, assistance by money in the 
form of a prize, tide an author over rough 
sailing, hearten him in the stiff struggle 
for place and hearing, and are excellent 
incentive to endeavor. It is likely to pro- 
duce results that will forward a personal 
career, and also work to the general ad- 
vantage of Letters. 

I know some people hold that an author 
may go soft and supine if thus patted on 
the back. Possibly in some cases. But 
how about the many who, haggard because 
of failure, tempted to give up, receive an 
encouragement that is as wine to their 
hearts? Its value lies in the fact that it 
is a verdict outside themselves and the ir- 
responsible praise of unthinking friends. 
Such authoritative recognition might well 
be the turning point in their striving for 
success. 

Jack London died at forty. He won 
fame, true. But for so gifted a writer he 
died young with what should have been 
much valuable work undone. Would he 
not have lived longer, and done more and 
better work if he had not gone through 
the years of struggle and hardship while 
he was fighting for recognition? I think 
the question answers itself. 

If John Keats in the twenties had re- 
ceived governmental recognition, might it 
not have sustained him until he conquered 
the disease which was to snuff him out at 
twenty-five? “Ah,” says somebody, “but 
he arrived, anyway.” True. But it was 
he who said, “Here lies one whose name is 
writ in water.” He might have been 
spared the agony of those words and, 
more, might not have perished with five 
and twenty years of his best work yet in 
him; for Keats’ career was not in hi 
achievement alone, but in the promise 
much more which was lost to the wor. 
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Those familiar with the personal record 
of creative masters of literature can 
easily cite many other instances where 
honorable recognition, whether or not ac- 
companied by financial emolument or any 
other form of assistance, would have saved 
the day. The Meynells picked up Francis 
Thompson out of the gutter, and the 
world got “The Hound of Heaven.” And 
why deny that the financial concomitant 
has often removed the practitioner from 
distressing conditions of living and work- 
ing into a better environment which en- 
abled him to demonstrate his latent 
powers. And this to the glory of his art. 

Here in democratic America it is not 
our policy to aid authors by governmental 
recognition. Such distinction must come 
from private societies, or from pluto- 
cratic persons with a helpful desire to 
further the cause, or express a fundamen- 
tal human sympathy. But I confidently 
assert that the extending of national 
honors to authors whose contribution is 
worthy would be an excellent thing, re- 
dounding to the credit and advancement 
of our native Letters. If war medals, why 
not literary medals? Why not, indeed. 

If recognition and reward are to come 
from the philanthropy of private persons 
or organizations, how may it be done to 
the best interests of those whom it is the 
intention to aid and comfort? 

My answer would be—Let there be no 
restriction on the prize in the way of a 
definition like that of Mr. Pulitzer’s, 
which deflects attention from what the 
test should be: namely, a performance in 
the field of Letters that can be estimated 
as a work of art, an appeal of esthetics, a 
handling of life which deserves recognition 
for its skillful manipulation of material, 
with truth, power, and beauty. 

If any other considerations be intro- 
duced, confusion results. The moral test 
(except as the work should conform to the 
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essential canons of taste) or even the test 
social, where a book is estimated for its 
value in advancing American civilization, 
involves considerations wliich are irrele- 
vant because they have no bearing upon 
literary standards. 

Only under such conditions can the 
author work freely, happily, doing his 
best without any self-conscious eye on the 
result. And the gain to author and to 
literature itself in such an untrammeled 
exercise of his creative genius should be 
apparent. Because, when an author turns 
out a genuine piece of literature, he be- 
comes automatically by that deed a com- 
petitor. 

The Nobel Prize illustrates this; no- 
body can try for it, any one who has in 
the opinion of the Swedish Academy done 
work that deserves the award may get it. 
And there are no other requirements. 

All human judgments are fallible, in 
literature even as in life. They change 
according to time, place, and prevailing 
literary fashions. No committee on earth 
unanimously agrees on a piece of litera- 
ture; and the same holds true in any of 
the arts. Arriving at a decision means a 
free fight, as I can testify, after serving 
fifteen straight years on one or the other 
of the Pulitzer Awards Committees. 

The reason is simple. There is no ab- 
solute basis for tests of the kind. As 
Horace declared over two thousand years 
ago, people will forever be quarreling over 
matters of taste. And all that can be 
done about it is to select as judges per- 
sons whose training at least should make 
them capable of an intelligent opinion. 
So, the final thought is this: literary re- 
wards, rightly conducted, are, on the 
whole, to the advantage of the individual 
author, and to that important phase of 
civilization which we associate with the 
Arts and Letters. 


[This article is published through the courtesy of the copyright owners, 


“Creative Reading.” } 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearimg in Tue Warirer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


humdred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 
return envelope. 


I'VE LOST IT 


Editor, the Forum: 


One of the greatest tragedies in the young 
author’s life is the fact that freshly written 
manuscripts and excellent ideas for development 
vanish into thin air and are lost forever. Things 
which he is certain he put on the desk grow legs 
and walk nonchalantly into the wastebasket. Of 
course, he could put them in a drawer, but he 
might forget which drawer he put them in. He 
is tired of reading about plot files and manu- 
script pigeon-holes. They are all too complicated. 

However, I think that I have made a file that 
works very efficiently and I would like to pass 
the idea on to the rest of the struggling writers. 
My rough drafts usually became mixed with my 
prepared copy and caused a mess which finally 
ended with my throwing everything into the 
wastebasket. 

For a long time I kept my stories and plot-ideas 
in an old letter-file and tried to place them in the 
file under their alphabetical classifications. I 
would put plays under “P,” humor under “H,” 
etc. This arrangement became very difficult when 
I tried to get something out in a hurry, because 
I could not keep it on my desk. I then started 
a search for a more convenient type of file. 

My final purchase was what is known in the 
business offices as a transfer-file. This file re- 
quires only a rectangle of space five by thirteen 
inches, and can be placed on the desk without 
crowding the paste-jar. It stands upright and 
can be opened without difficulty while the writer 
is working. The entire file and guides can be 
bought for two dollars at any stationery store. 
If the stationer cannot supply plain guides, he 
can supply the ones marked alphabetically and 
these can be used as well. These can be reversed 
so that the plain sides of the tabs face the front. 

If the writer does highly specialized work, he 
will find many of the markers unnecessary, but 
for the average free lance I recommend the fol- 


lowing arrangement. the markers and 
place them on the tabs in this order: 

Rough Material 

Preparation 

Finished Originals—Outgoing 

Finished Originals—Winter 

Finished Originals—Spring 

Finished Originals—Summer 

Finished Originals—Fall 

Second Sheets 

Carbon Paper 

Deads (Hopeless Articles) 

Contests 

Plays 

Poetry 

Humor 

Special Articles 

Finished Originals—Returned 

Rejections (Slips) 

Letters Unanswered 

Used Articles 

People 

Places 

Actions 

Plots 

Impressions 

You will find that you still have two unlabelled 
guides, and you may want to use them for some 
particular type of story that you like to write 
best. Do it. Make the file your own personal 
servant and you will be surprised at the number 
of ways in which it will serve you. You will make 
it still more convenient to use, if you buy a few 
manilla envelopes and insert them in the file with 
the twelve-inch sides cut open to admit articles 
which you wish to keep separate. 
In supplying material for the last file divisions 

of your file, use the newspapers and watch small 
feature stories. They offer thousands of ideas for 


new plots and themes. ein ik ieee 
Louisville, Ky. oy 5. Mtelahouse. 
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WRITING FOR THE MUSICAL JOURNALS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Most young writers have a fund of material at 
hand which could be profitably utilized if only 
they could be induced to work it up. We've all 
of us made our living—or tried to—in other 
ways than by writing, so why not write up what 
we know of these other things and let them serve 
as pot-boilers until we can get ’round to writing 
the Great American Novel? 

The field is so vast and almost anything is 
salable—from growing prize dahlias to clowning 
in a circus—that there seems small excuse for 
moaning about our lack of material. I firmly 
believe that if we write of something we know, 
write it as entertainingly as we can, and from as 
original an angle as possible, we’ll sell it in nine 
cases out of ten! 

I had been a professional musician, so when I 
first began to write I naturally turned to the 
musical journals for a market. In my student 
years I had been perplexed by a number of prob- 
lems peculiar to my kind and had arrived at their 
solution only after years of troublous experience. 
Therefore, when I began to write I made these 
problems the subject of a series of articles which 
I submitted to the Musical Observer. 

To my own great amazement—for I had read 
so much about the long years of discouragement 
which every young writer faces—these were 
bought up as fast as I could turn them out! 
Encouraged, I began experimenting with inter- 
views and personality sketches of outstanding 
figures in the operatic and concert worlds. So 
well was my work received that I was presently 
asked by the publishers of the Southwestern 
Musicale, of Dallas, Texas, to do a monthly New 
York letter covering the principal musical events 
of that metropolis. Meanwhile, as a free lance, I 
had extended my activities to include The Etude, 
the Musical Courier, The Musician, and one or 
two others. Payment of these averaged from 
one-half to one cent a word, but oh, the priceless 
joy of seeing my stuff in print and the thrill 
of the many pleasant fan letters! Furthermore, 
I assure the reader that these small successes 





Editor, the Forum: 

The contest hobby may prove a veritable little 
university as well as the source of many small— 
even larger—checks. 

By subscribing to Tue Writer, one is kept in- 
formed of valuable prizes and may enter contests 
promptly. 

Suppose there is an essay contest on a popular 
subject. One realizes there is much about the 
matter which is just opinion or hazy information. 
So, armed with notebook and trusty pencils, an 
evening or two in the public library reveals a 
mine of valuable facts and figures. There are 
books and magazine articles to read. Completing 
the research, one possesses a considerable fund 
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were of immense value and encouragement to me 
later on, in the black times when the Great 
American Novel kept coming back from the pub- 
lishers with such pitiless regularity ! 

To those who may wish to follow my example, 
I offer the following suggestions: 

First. Don’t write exhaustive treatises on the 
relative merits of Ravel, Stravinsky, and Satie; 
and don’t come back from a summer in Europe 
with a gushing account of your visit to Beetho- 
ven’s birthplace. These topics have been done to 
death, and when they need to be revived are 
usually assigned to a staff writer. 

Second, Be sure your material is of a truly 
helpful, didactic nature. New slants on teaching, 
original ideas for pupils’ recitals, program-mak- 
ing, ete., are always good. I recently sold a piece 
on “Microphone-Technique for the Radio Singer,” 
another on “What to Sing and How to Sing It, 
for a Musical Comedy Audition”—which is vastly 
different from an operatic audition, though very 
few would-be prima donnas seem to know it! 
Another piece dealt with the difficulties of “Audi- 
tions for the Sound-Films.” Do you see? Your 
material must be timely and practical, entertain- 
ing and instructive—and brief. (One to two 
thousand words is the preferred length.) 

My own work was all written from the stand- 
point of the singer, but the editor is just as much 
interested in the pianist, violinist, organist, or 
composer. 

The best market at present is The Etude, 1712 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Next in line is the 
Musical Observer, which has recently combined 
with the Musical Courier, at 113 West 57th St., 
New York City. The Musician, although an ex- 
cellent paper, is heavily overstocked and is buy- 
ing nothing, and Musical America is devoted 
almost wholly to news items. However, an article 
of outstanding merit is usually purchased even if 
the magazine is heavily overstocked, so if one 
paper doesn’t buy your stuff, send it to the next 
one. If it’s good, it won’t go begging! 

Juliette Laine. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


of facts. Then it is not difficult to write an in- 
teresting essay, confident of a fair chance in the 
competition. 

Or the contest may be sponsored by a national 
food concern. Recipes, original ones, are desired. 
It provides an opportunity to do a bit of experi- 
menting. Guided by your favorite cookbook, you 
do some improvising. At dinner you surprise the 
family with a delectable dish—something new, con- 
cealing the fact perhaps that “they are the dog,” 
you are trying it on them. 

Many a widely advertised dessert came about 
in such a fashion, right from the kitchen of Mrs. 
Smith of Three Corners, or from the mixing bowl 











of Aunt Dora, who is a “natural born cook.” Re- 
sult, a welcome check, possibly as much as fifty 
dollars. And there never was a Mrs. Smith or 
Aunt Dora who couldn’t use such a check. 

These contests require little literary ability. 
When they request an opinion on hand-painted 
dishcloths, they naturally know wielders of dish- 
cloths aren’t winners of Nobel prizes. Just a 
straightforward, clear statement in everyday 
language is wanted, as you would tell the neigh- 
bors on the way home from the post office. 

So the contest that requires a bit of “scribbling” 
may prove a test tube from which Mrs. Average 
Woman may later pour a potion that will gladden 
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her heart—perhaps the discovery that she has a 
slender talent for writing. 

Not the least value in contests is the training 
received, “Following instructions’—to write 
three hundred words, perhaps—no less, no more. 
Promptness. Letters must be mailed before the 
15th. There is no rushing into the post office 
breathless, waving the valuable missive begging 
your Postmaster to hold the New York mails. 

Neatness, apt expression, nice choice of words, 
and much helpful education is also gained from 
participation in contests. 

Mabel Worth. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


SapatTini Tetts How to Write Periop DIALocuvE 


ANY of us have been baffled and 

dismayed by a hodge-podge of 
“wouldst’s,” ‘“couldst’s,’ “odds bod- 
kins’s,” and such-like, in reading histori- 
cal novels. And those of us who dabble 
in fiction ourselves have wondered how to 
get period effect in dialogue. 

“How do you do it?” I asked Raphael 
Sabatini, author of “Scaramouche,” 
“Captain Blood,” and other eminently 
successful period novels. And_ that 
author proceeded to give me a tip which 
every budding author of period fiction 
would do well to paste in his hat. 

“The recipe is very simple,” he said. 
“Do not try to reproduce the language 
of your period. Even if you succeed after 
long labor, it is not worth the while, be- 
cause your readers will be confused. 

“Do your conversation in pure, un- 
dated English. Avoid anything that 
smacks of modern colloquialism or modern 
slang. 

“The atmosphere of your dialogue de- 
pends not upon how you say it, but what 
you actually say. I conferred with a 
film magnate in New York recently, who 
told me that period films are regarded as 
very difficult in Hollywood—that many 
good period stories are not accepted for 
filming because it is the opinion that 
period dialogue is hard for the average 
film audience to understand. 

“T told him that I thought my recipe 


would solve the problem, and gave him 
an example. 

“If you say, ‘Call me a taxi,’ a definite 
epoch is indicated. 

“If you should say, ‘Call me a hansom,’ 
another definite epoch is plainly indi- 
cated, without recourse to the colloquial- 
isms of the period. 

“Make it, ‘Call me a sedan chair,’ and 
still another epoch is brought to mind. 

“Period dialogue is always a compro- 
mise. The language and allusions of the 
day cannot be understood by any save the 
scholars who have made a study of the 
epoch. Since you are compromising, why 
not put your characters’ speeches in pure, 
straightforward English?” 

The dialogue of Sir Walter Scott was 
much too involved, in Sabatini’s opinion. 
Scott also described the garb and ac- 
coutrement of all his characters from 
head to toe, when a mere touch or two 
would have given the reader the picture. 

In a period story based on one of the 
Latin countries, the same rules apply, he 
states, with the additional caution to 
avoid the use of contractions. “The 
Prince did not return” is more convincing 
for such a setting than “The Prince 
didn’t return.” 

To sum up, atmosphere depends upon 
what you say, not how you say it. The 
accessories of the period will permeate 
your dialogue. 


H. F. M. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Boys anp Girits—810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., wants short stories and serials 
for children up to eleven years of age. All 
rights are purchased. Pays one-half cent 
a word, on acceptance. Mrs. Edith Kent 


Battle, editor. 


Briwie & Gourer, Limirep—350 Bay St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, “is interested in 
articles similar to what you would offer 
Spur and Town & Country, but primarily 
on Canadian subjects. Articles should 
not be more than 2,500 words in length, 
and the rate is two cents a word, on pub- 
lication.” All editorial articles are copy- 
righted. J. Lewis Brown, editor. 


Caprer’s Macazine—119 West 8th St., 
Topeka, Kans., reports that it is not now 
buying more manuscripts and will not be 
in the market for some time to come. A. 
L. Nichols, managing editor. 


Tue Crayton Macazines, Inc.—80 La- 
fayette St., New York, have the follow- 
ing requirements: Astounpinc Srories 
desires “material that will interest the 
reader who enjoys good stories laid in the 
present or future time, and in which mar- 
velous scientific devices, yet to be actually 
invented, play an important part. Much 


of the material we must have, therefore, 
will be akin to that written by such men 
as Jules Verne and H. G. Wells—stories 
dealing with invisibility, time machines, 
earth invasions, interplanetary adven- 
tures, the fourth dimension, and so forth. 
We require material that is not over- 
weighted with scientific explanations to 
such an extent that the story itself suf- 
fers. Story values—plot, physical ac- 
tion, conflict, suspense, human interest, a 
hero and heroine to sympathize with and 
a villain to dislike—are equal in impor- 
tance to the accuracy and convincingness 
of the science that underlies the story. We 
especially are looking for good inter- 
planetary shorts; which must be within 
9,000 words; novelettes around 25,000 
words; serials in three or four parts of 
about 40,000 and 55,000 words, respec- 
tively, 15,000 words being the ideal length 
of all installments except the last, which 
should be 10,000 words.” Harry Bates, 
editor. “A better idea of the policy of 
Ace-Hicx and of Cownoy Srortes can be 
had by considering them in contrast. 
Acr-Hicux uses the whole of the Western 
action theme, plus the Northwest theme 
and the sports theme in short stories. 
Cowszoy Srortes is particularly devoted 
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to the active life and work of the cowboy. 
Both magazines want stories that have in 
them a lot of physical action—Acr-Hicu 
more than Cowzoy Srorres—have good, 
strong, logical plots, in which there are no 
Indians, and in which the woman interest 
or love interest is subsidiary. The two 
magazines may use material dealing with 
the old West or the new West, but all such 
Western material should be so written 
that the story sounds as though it is, or 
could be, occurring today. Short stories 
for Acr-Hicn and Cowszoy Srories run 
from 3,500 to 6,000 words. Novels should 
be 65,000 words and divided as follows: 
six installments of 18,000, 16,000, 11,000, 
9,000, 7,000, and 4,000 words, respec- 
tively. Cowsoy Srories uses novelettes 
of 15,000 words.” Editor of these maga- 
zines, H. A. McComas. “Rancu Ro- 
MANCES, RANGELAND Love Story Maca- 
ZINE, and WesTERN Love Sronrtss all take 
the romantic Western type of story. All 
want physical action, and all want the love 


interest to play a prominent part in the 
story. Furthermore, each of these maga- 
zines uses only material laid in the cattle 


country of the West. However, Rancu 
Romances takes a more varied assort- 
ment of material. That is, it occasionally 
includes a short mining yarn, a Canadian 
Mounted story, and once in a great while 
a story of the Northwest. These, however, 
are the exceptions, rather than the gen- 
eral rule. RancELANp Love Story Mac- 
AZINE and WestTEerRN Love Srories, on 
the other hand, stick closely to the cow- 
country story. These three magazines 
want the ideal type of cowboy as hero; 
and all require that the heroine play a 
vigorous, but not too rough a réle, in the 
story. Rancn Romances uses short 
stories from 4,000 to 9,000 words; novel- 
ettes from 14,000 to 18,000 words; novels 
from 30,000 to 35,000 words; and serials 
from 60,000 to 70,000 words. Rancr- 
LAND Love Story Macazine uses short 
stories from 5,000 to 10,000 words ; novels 
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from 30,000 to 35,000 words; and serials 
from 40,000 to 60,000 words. WestTEeRNn 
Love Srorizs requires novelettes from 
12,000 to 20,000 words in length, and also 
uses romantic Western verse.” Editor of 
this group, Fanny Ellsworth. “Five 
Novets Monruty is in the market for 
adventure, mystery, romance, sport, and 
Western novelettes of approximately 
25,000 words. Whereas the story need not 
necessarily be told from the girl’s point 
of view, it is essential that the love in- 
terest be paramount; the girl must be im- 
portant in the solving of the problem. We 
use the more sophisticated type of love 
story, with vivid modern settings and 
situations, but we are not interested in 
the sex story or the stark realistic story. 
The straight action yarn is also barred. 
When the settings are foreign, we prefer 
the leading characters to be American.” 
John Burr, editor. 


Tue Farmer’s Wire—Webb Publishing 
Co., St. Paul, Mmmn., is a magazine for 
farm women and uses “short stories suit- 
able for farm-home reading,” which must 
be clean and wholesome; also special 
articles dealing with rural homes and 
rural living. Short poems are used if 
“old-fashioned” in style. Pays a minimum 
of one cent a word, on acceptance. Length 
limit for short stories, 3,000 to 6,000 
words. F. W. Beckman, managing editor. 


Fawcetr Pusuications, Inc.—529 So. 
Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn., issues the 
following statement about the require- 
ments for various magazines: “No writer 
capable of producing manuscripts accept- 
ably for magazines of the Fawcett group 
has any business wailing the international 
dirge: ‘How Depressed I Am.’ During 
the past few months the reserve manu- 
script stocks of various Fawcett maga- 
zines have been cut down to the marrow. 
Every editor on the staff is eagerly hunt- 
ing for fresh material. Approximately a 
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million words a month are being purchased 
at rates never lower than one and one-half 
cents a word, and in many cases more. 
Every magazine issued by Fawcett Pus- 
LicaTIons, Inc., needs new manuscripts 
and lots of them, new writers and lots of 
them. The staff is prepared to give rapid 
decisions with a check or a rejection 
within ten days and, in case of rejection, 
the service is generally even more prompt. 
In every instance, payment is made 
promptly on acceptance. Manuscripts 
should be addressed directly to the indi- 
vidual magazine, but always in case a 
story may be suitable for more than one 
book, it is directed to the proper editor 
after arrival in the office. The address of 
the main editorial office for all Fawcett 
publications is 529 So. Seventh St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The requirements for the 
various Fawcett books are listed here- 
with. Is it necessary to emphasize that 
steady reading and study of the individ- 
ual books is desirable? Barrie Srories 


is in particular need of shorts of not more 
than 6,000 words, dealing with trench, 


sea, or air warfare. Both fact and fic- 
tion stories used. Stories must be of 
World War with American heroes pre- 
ferred, on any front where there was fight- 
ing on land or sea or in the air. No 
training-camp stories. Avoid cowards 
who turn heroes and brother-to-brother 
plots. Constant and crying need for 
shorts. Narrow market has made many 
writers neglect a field in which competi- 
tion is at a minimum. Shorts up to 7,500 
words, but 5,000 or 6,000 preferred; 
novelette limit, 15,000 words; serials in 
three to five installments of 15,000 words 
each.” Pays one and one-half cents a 
word and up, on acceptance. Decision 
within ten days. Douglas Lurton and 
Ralph Daigh, associate editors. Moprrn 
Mecuanics AND Inventions “wants all 
manner of condensed articles dealing with 
the fascinating side of scientific achieve- 
ment, told in everyday language, and 








fully illustrated. This book has a fresh, 
youthful viewpoint and an enthusiastic 
outlook upon the mechanical wonders of 
today. Buys a variety of material, from 
a rough pencil sketch of a new household 
device up to a complete set of plans and 
photos on how to build a boat or an air- 
plane. Liberal payment based on idea, 
rather than length of article. Check or 
rejection within ten days.” Donald 
Cooley, chief of this staff. Screen Pray, 
Houtywoop, and Screen Boox maga- 
zines are “supplied only by writers in di- 
rect contact with stars and studios and, 
therefore, are in a position to contribute 
desired material. The editors welcome 
inquiries by other than staff writers. 
Branch editorial offices at 305 Baine 
Studio Bldg., 6605 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif., and 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York City, offer direct contact with 
writers desiring assignments. Payment 
is liberal on acceptance, but market is 
limited, due to staffs located on East and 
West coasts writing exclusively for these 
publications.” Roscoe Fawcett, editor of 
these magazines. Startiinc DEeTEcTIvE 
Avventures (Published by Country 
Press, Inc.) “needs true crime stories 
from every section of the country, par- 
ticularly yarns with woman interest. 
Wants dramatic, suspenseful account of 
a crime, told in first person of a police 
official, in which reader feels he is getting 
an inside, personal view of the case, and 
in which mystery is solved by clever de- 
tective methods rather than by chance 
confessions. Style of narration holds in- 
terest as in the detective novel. Unsolved 
cases not favored. Always query the 
editor before writing. Best length, 5,000 
words or less; two and three-part stories 
of not more than 5,000 words to each 
part.” Decision within ten days. Pays 
twe cents a word and three dollars mini- 
mum for pictures which must accompany 
manuscript, on acceptance. “TRrpite-X 
WestTeERN shelves are bare of short stories 
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of not more than 7,500 words. Novelettes 
of 20,000 to 25,000 words are also in de- 
mand, two a month being used. No serials 
unless truly exceptional. Stories of dar- 
ing young cowboys dominating in a swift- 
moving plot of desperate events are 
wanted. Ranch or range setting pre- 
ferred, in a day when cattle business was 
in its prime and Judge Colt ruled. Avoid 
trite ambush openings, saloon brawls, ac- 
tion solely for action’s sake, and trick 
canyons. Every story must get away to 
a fast start and thrill to the final punch 
on the final page.” Decision within ten 
days. Pays one and one-half cents a 
word, on acceptance. Douglas Lurton 
and Arthur Janisch, associate editors. 
True Conressions “is urgently in need of 
5,000-word first-person stories which 


must, above all, be true to life and sound 
that way. All we ask of a story is one 
big emotional kick that is convincing. 
Narrators can be shop girls, stenog- 
raphers, maids, society girls, teachers, and 


occasionally a man is admitted with his 
story. Stories can end happily or un- 
happily, according to the way they would 
turn out in real life. Love is the dominant 
theme. Serials in three parts of 5,000 
words each. Decision within ten days.” 
Pays two cents a word, on acceptance. 
Hazel Berge, associate editor. 


Fiction Hovse—220 East 42nd St., New 
York, announces its present needs: Acrs 
and Wines want “essentially dramatic 
themes that contain good flying action 
and authentic war atmosphere. Know 
your planes and their capabilities and 
know the type of men that flew them, be- 
fore you shoot at the Wines’ and Acegs’ 
marks.” For Wines, Western Front war- 
air-yarns are always in demand. Action 
Novets wants “Westerns in the 20,000 to 
25,000-word length. This magazine is even 
more general than Frontier or Lariat. 
And although it uses stories told in the 
same tempo, the Western locale is not re- 


Their 








stricted, nor is the type so definitely out- 
lined.” Action Stories wants “a couple 
of top-grade adventure novelettes, 
12,000 to 14,000 words in length. Stage 
them anywhere in the world except the 
jungles; give them a plot that moves fast 
and convincingly and shoot the action 
works. Dramatic Western shorts up to 
6,000 words are also in demand. We have 
room, too, for adventure yarns of this 
length. This magazine has few taboos, 
and welcomes novelty in plot or story 
presentation.” Arr Stories wants “longer 
yarns. Novels and novelettes of air ad- 
venture that generate good flying speed 
and climb to a high dramatic ceiling. 
Since the market for the air-adventure 
yarn has become so restricted, we have 
not seen the normal flow of feature 
lengths in this field. But here’s a market 
for them wide open.” Ficur Stories has 
room for “a couple of good novelettes 
around 12,000 words, as well as fast- 
moving short stories that pack plenty of 
punch and plot. We appreciate fine 
character work in these stories, and when 
that is combined with authenticity and 
interesting action, it usually makes a 
winning combination.” Frontier Stories 
is in the market for all lengths. It uses 
Western stories with a definite old-West 
flavor, told in action style. Lariar 
Srorres can use all lengths and types of 
Western yarns. It confines itself to the 
“cowboy type of yarn. We like our char- 
acters hard-riding and fast-shooting, and 
good gunsmoke flavor is never amiss. At 
the same time, we do not insist on a steady 
diet of gun-slamming action. There is 
room for character stories, good rodeo 
yarns, and yarns that feature typical 
Western humor of the old school.” Love 
Romances is “in the market for ten or 
twelve short stories that have glamour 
and romance and real-life emotion in 
them. We'd be glad to discuss plot sug- 
gestions for some 20,000-word novels.” 
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Furniture Ace—?225-39 Herndon St., 
Chicago, Il., is an “illustrated manual of 
modern merchandising methods as ap- 
plied to furniture, floor coverings, radio, 
electric refrigerators, bedding, and gifts 
for the home. Also interested in credits 
and collections, salesmanship and success- 
ful merchants, outstanding new stores 
and unusual displays and ads. All articles 
must be illustrated.” Length limit, 200 
to 1,500 words. Pays one cent a word 
and two dollars per illustration, on pub- 
lication. J. A. Gary, editor. 


Tue Haversacx—810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., wants boys’ stories suitable 
for boys up to seventeen years of age. 
Can use both short stories and serials. 
All rights purchased. Pays one-half cent 
a word, on acceptance. R. L. Hunt, 
editor. 


Tue Hicu Roav—810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., uses short stories, serials, 
and feature articles for young people 


from eighteen to twenty-four years of 


age. Pays one-half cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. R. L. Hunt, editor. 
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Home Quarterty—810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is an adult periodical using 
short religious articles for people unable 
to attend church. Pays one-half cent a 
word, on acceptance. C. D. Bulla, editor. 


Motor Boatinc—959 Eighth Ave., New 
York, is devoted to motor boating and 
pleasures on the water. “Articles must 
be pictorially illustrated.” There are two 
special numbers each year, the April 
Fitting-Out number and the Show issue 
published in February. Pays one cent a 
word and three dollars for photographs, 
on publication. C. F. Chapman, editor. 


Musicat Dicest—119 West 57th St., 
New York, considers “feature articles of 
historical or contemporary interest; non- 
technical; popular in appeal. No pub- 
licity or artist interviews. Musical and 
allied fields—dance, radio, television, 
sound films with music.” Length limit, 
1,000 to 2,000 words. Payment depends 
on material, and is made on publication. 
Pierre V. R. Key, editor. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


Tue Gotpen Boox Macazine—The Re- 
view of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York, offers each month a first 
prize of $25 and five other prizes, each of 
$5 worth of new books of your own selec- 
tion, for the best review of any book men- 
tioned in its “Authors and Books” section. 


Tue Lirerary Vespers offers an inter- 
national prize of $80 for the best poem 
concerning Edwin Markham. The prize 
will be awarded at Carnegie Hall during 
the celebration of Mr. Markham’s birth- 
day, Sunday evening, April 24, 1932. All 
poems must be typewritten and on one 
side of each page only. Contest closes 
March 1, 1932. All poems should be ad- 


dressed to Edgar White Burrill, Director 
of Literary Vespers, 620 West 116th St., 
New York City. 


Unirep DavcHTers oF THE CONFED- 
ERACY—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, 
Committee on University Prize, Elkins, 
W. Va., announces the Mrs. Simon 
Baruch University Prize of $1,000 to be 
awarded biennially, to undergraduate and 
graduate students of universities and 
standard colleges in the United States 
and those who shall have been students in 
such institutions within the preceding 
three calendar years, for an unpublished 
monograph or essay of high merit in the 
field of Southern history, preferably in 
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or near the period of the Confederacy or 
bearing on the causes that led to the War 
between the States. Any phase of life or 
policy may be treated. If no essay of 
high merit shall be submitted in any com- 
petition, the prize will not be awarded 
for that year. Essays must be scholarly 
in form and based, in part at least, upon 
the use of source materials. Important 
statements should be accompanied with 
citations of sources from which data has 
been drawn and a bibliography should be 
appended. Essays should be not less than 
10,000 words and considerably greater 
length is preferred. The award will be 
based upon effectiveness of research, 
originality of thought, accuracy of state- 
ment, and excellence of style. The prize 
will be paid in two installments of $500 
each, the first at the time of the award, 
and the second when the manuscript 
should have been suitably printed. The 
arrangement is intended to promote the 
printing of the essay in substantial per- 
manent form at the author’s initiative. 
If such printing shall not have been done 
within three years from the time of the 
award, the second installment will be 
forfeited. Six copies at least of the printed 
essay shall be the property of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. No manu- 
scripts will be returned unless accom- 
panied by return postage. Awards will be 
made in November, 1933, 1935, 1937, etc. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—The Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $10,000 
for most interesting and distinctive novel submitted 
before Feb. 1, 1932. See March WRITER. 


THE CIRCLE—Leacy Naylor Green-Leach, Editor, 510 
West 112th St., New York. Emily Dickinson Contest, 
with prize of $50 for best lyric of 24 lines or less. 
Euphemia Macleod Anti-Vivisection Contest, with prize 
of $15 for best poem on anti-vivisection, of 28 lines or 
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less. November-December Quatrain Contest, with 
prizes of $5, $3, and $2 for best quatrains submitted. 
Closes Dec. 31, 1931. See November WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and 26 of $1 
for best “Blurbs’’ to picture in each issue. See 
November WRITER. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY and THE PICTORIAL 
REVIEW—3rd First Novel Contest, with prize of 
$10,000 plus royalties, for manuscript in English of 
at least 70,000 words, unpublished. Closing date, 
July 1, 1932. See November WRITER. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—iith St. & 8th Ave. New 
York. $50, $26, and $10 for newest, best, most original 
ideas for parties by readers in United States. $50, $265, 
and $10 for three best ideas for foreign parties by 
readers outside United States. Closes Feb. 1, 1932. 
See October WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 661 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. Annual prizes: 
$100 for best lyric, $50 each for best sonnet and free 
verse published in magazine during 1931. 


THE HORN BOOK—270 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
$50 for most carefully prepared and most interesting 
document on country within walking distance of home 
sent in by boy or girl under 17 years. Closes Janu- 
ary 1, 1932. See October WRITER. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES OF NEW ENGLAND AND 
MONTREAL, and THE BOOKSHOP FOS BOYS AND 
GIRLS—The Play Contest, 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. $500 for distinguished play for children sub- 
mitted before January i, 1932. See October WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S8St., Dallas, 
Texas. Prizes of $100, $50, $30, and $20 for best four 
poems published in magazine during 1931; three be- 
ginners’ prizes of $5, $3, and $2; monthly prizes of 
$1 each for best cinquain, couplet, quatrain, best poem 
by a beginner, and for best poem in a brief form 
not specified. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—1926 Broadway, New York. $100 
to $500 for short-short stories of 2,000 words or less. 
See November WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and 
bronze medal, and five second prizes of $100 each, for 
best monographs on “A Comprehensive Critique of 
the International Chamber of Commerce Committee's 
1930 Draft Convention of The International Protection 
of Industrial Property.” Closes December 15, 1931. 
See May WRITER. 

THE LITTLE THEATRE—Temple Israel, Boston, 
Mass. $25 and $15 for one-act plays dealing with 
aspect of Jewish life. Closes Jan. 1, 1932. See July 
WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Address Lawrence Reid, editor. 


THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT—120 East 16th 
St., New York. Weekly prizes of $5 and seven of $2 
each for best Remarkable Remarks. See April 
WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $60. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 


POETS MAGAZINE—55 West 42nd St., 


$50 for best poem published in each issue. 
poems published. See July WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


New York. 
$2 for all 
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PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE—597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
$5,000 for best long story—short novel—between 
15,000 and 30,000 words. Closes Feb. 1, 1932. See 
September WRITER. 

STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 1930, 
WRITER. 

FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY and HODDER 
& STOUGHTON, LTD. $20,000 for prize novel on 
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any subject, open to any one in any country. Length 
limit: 75,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date, Nov. 1, 
1932. See November WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4 rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 
1 of each year. 


Book Reviews 


Axex’s Castie. A Study in the Imagina- 
tive Literature of 1870-1930. By 
Edmund Wilson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 


Reviewed by Gerold Frank 


Few studies in contemporary literature 
are as illuminating as this. Mr. Edmund 
Wilson deserves a medal for getting down 
to fundamentals and not being ashamed 


to explain. 

Before such a formidable array of 
writers as W. B. Yeats, Marcel Proust, 
Paul Valery, James Joyce, T. S. Eliot, 
and Gertrude Stein, not a few critics have 
been frankly silent. Concerning the latter 
three, a number of dissertations have been 
published, but most of these funnel out 
into nothing more elucidative than quota- 
tions, bibliography, and biography. Mr. 
Wilson, however, takes this whole group 
of controversial and almost legendary 
figures, divests them of their fourth-di- 
mensional attributes, and makes them out 
to be flesh-and-blood creatures endeavor- 
ing, each in a manner distinctly indi- 
vidual, to communicate with the world 
at large. 

His first chapter unveils the literary 
schools of Classicism, Romanticism, and 
Naturalism, and explains how they re- 
solved themselves into a “self-conscious 
literary movement,”—Symbol- 


ism. It is against the background of this 
movement that our half-dozen writers 
must be silhouetted to be seen clearly. 

Symbolism strives primarily “to inti- 
mate rather than _ state 
plainly.” Each of these writers intimates 
by means of words and their evoked 
images as symbols. But each takes his 
symbols from a separate world: Yeats, 
from Irish mythology; Valery, from “in- 
tellectual abstraction”; Proust, from “the 
vague world of sleep”; Rimbaud, from 
self-induced visions; and Eliot and Joyce 
from legend and reality simultaneously. 
Of Gertrude Stein, who, more than the 
rest, discards words in their ordinary 
meanings as symbols, Mr. Wilson reluc- 
tantly admits: “She has outdistanced any 
of the Symbolists.” 

The author of “Axel’s Castle” discloses 
facts and first causes with a surety that 
occasionally makes one wonder if he did 
not have some first-hand information to 
aid him. But more important, however, 
to us who write, what conclusion does he 
reach? Those who flee reality must pay 
a price. And that price is “. usu- 
ally to succumb to some monstrosity of 
absurdity.” Nevertheless, “They wake 
us to the . . . untried, unsuspected 
possibilities of human thought and art.” 

Mr. Wilson indulges in a symbolic con- 
cept. himself, taking his title from a 
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mysterious castle hidden in the Black 
Forest, in which the young hero of Vil- 
liers de l’Isle Adam’s “Axel” kills his 
beloved and himself rather than chance 
turning dreams to reality. 

Two interesting appendices are added, 
one dealing with three versions of Joycian 
prose, the other with a memoir of the 
French Dadaism movement. 


AMERICAN PoETRY FROM THE BEGINNING 
To Wuirman. Edited by Louis Unter- 
meyer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1931. 


Reviewed by Arthur Weller 


Here is no ordinary anthology. An in- 
dependence of judgment is shown that 
transcends even that companion volume 
of “Modern American Poetry” produced 
in 1930 by the same author. While the 
work under study is given over to the 
dead, the former volume largely deals 
with the living. 

It may seem more difficult to discrimi- 


nate between the deserving and near- 
great of contemporaries, than to select 
for inclusion in a volume those upon whom 
judgment has often been passed by other 


critics. But commentators have fre- 
quently fallen into the pit of accepting 
judgments already made. It is easy to 
accept tradition, but it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between perception and mere 
opinion. 

Louis Untermeyer is a poet. Too often 
the poet-critic merely voices personal 
prejudice, But in editing “American 
Poetry to Whitman,” he has done some 
creative thinking. Here and there is evi- 
dence that his anthology is also a social 
study of fine proportions. 

“To declare his independence, a man 
may fight his father and even ridicule him; 
he does not need to belittle his grand- 
father.” Recognizing that “the young 
poet and critic of 1910 felt it necessary 
to hoot at his immediate forbears 
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scorning Longfellow and every bearded 
prophet of the earlier period” embracing 
the New England sermonizers, the editor 
asserts that the sport has passed, and 
that “our ‘new’ poetry having established 
itself, we can re-examine our reactions 
as well as our relations to our forerunners 
as rivals,’ for in the New England 
group’s tendency to sermonize, or in its 
“truth-seeking, truth-teaching impulse,” 
Untermeyer sees “the strength of the New 
England poet.” 

What the editor has done is to enhance 
appreciation and to wipe the dust from 
those works warped into disuse by nause- 
ating memory of what, in childhood, was 
altogether too frequent application of 
jingles not of the best. In the Foreword, 
the editor “frankly hopes that the reader 
comes to this selection with tolerant, if 
not new, ears” and “where it has been 
necessary to choose between two poems 
of equal excellence” he has, “in almost 
every case, chosen the less familiar one.” 
Here is more evidence of the psychological 
method. 

Critical biographies precede the selec- 
tions of individual poets. These are done 
with integrity and with a faithfulness to 
purpose, “re-estimation” being “as much 
the editor’s aim as re-establishment.” In 
the preface the poets are considered in 
relation to their times; in the biographi- 
cal sketches, in relation to their own work. 
In some places the editor has reversed 
the judgments of predecessors in the field 
of anthology. 

An admiration for Walt Whitman 
creeps out occasionally. In some cases, 
notably in regard to Herman Melville’s 
prose-verse and Whitman’s dull-object 
imagery, there is ground for an assertion 
on the part of some readers that verse 
as well as poetry has been selected. How- 
ever, withal the work is a notable legacy 
to posterity. Appended is a valuable 
collection of “Native Ballads and Folk- 
Songs”—of Spanish-Colonial, Indians, 
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Negroes, backwoods, cowboy, hobo, and 
“city gutturals.” 

The work is dedicated to the poet 
Robert Frost, “who prompted it on a 
mountain-farm in New Hampshire and 
who furnished the final cues on an Adiron- 
dack hillside twelve years later.” Serv- 
ing as part of the introduction, one finds 
this from Emerson: “The people fancy 
they hate poetry, and they are all poets 
and mystics.” Untermeyer has proved to 
be a skillful surgeon in removing much of 
the odium arising from the impression 
created by the long-haired musers who 
would be poets, but who are far from in- 
ducing appreciation. 


Innocence Asroap. By Emily Clark. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. 


Reviewed by Louise Darcy 


Emily Clark writes in such an enter- 
taining manner about the authors with 
whom she came in contact while serving 
on the editorial board of the little maga- 


zine, The Reviewer, that after reading 
her book, “Innocence Abroad,” we feel 
that we would know them anywhere. She 
has the happy faculty of translating 
characters and personalities into print 
without losing the vividness of either. 

Planned in the fall of 1920 and issued 
for the first time on February 15, 1921, 
The Reviewer quickly drew to itself some 
of the most brilliant new and established 
talent of that period. It was published 
in Richmond, Virginia, until 1924, and 
then for one year in North Carolina 
under the editorship of Paul Green. Al- 
though appearing as a review of the 
South, the magazine published material 
from Europe in addition to contributions 
from all parts of this country. 
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Passing mention is made of many liter- 
ary figures, among them Babette Deutsch, 
Burton Rascoe, Maxwell Bodenheim, Ed- 
win Bjorkman, Margery Latimer, John 
Galsworthy, Arthur Machen, Gertrude 
Stein, Edwin Muir, and Ronald Firbank. 
Thirteen authors are given special atten- 
tion. A chapter is devoted to each, with 
the exception of Paul Green and Gerald 
Johnson who are discussed in the same 
chapter. 

James Branch Cabell, Virginia gentle- 
man and author of “Jurgen,” who edited 
The Reviewer for three months and wrote 
for it constantly; Ellen Glasgow with her 
“autumn-leaf coloring” and her charming 
parties; beautiful Amelie Rives, author 
and playwright, chatelaine of Castle Hill, 
one of the most charming of Virginia 
homes; Joseph Hergesheimer with his 
kindly smile, ever searching for illusive 
beauty; H. L. Mencken who takes a 
heathenish joy in poking fun at every- 
thing and everybody; Carl Van Vetchen, 
inseparably a part of New York and its 
many changing aspects; the bearded 
Ernest Boyd who speaks eight languages 
and reads sixteen others; that beautiful 
lady who loved silver, Elinor Wylie the 
poet; Frances Newman, whose tragic 
death cut short the career of “one of the 
arresting literary figures of the last 
decade”; Julia Peterkin, whose Negroes 
emerge as individuals of vital importance; 
DuBose Heyward and Paul Green who, 
in “Porgy” and “In Abraham’s Bosom,” 
have created Negro literature of lasting 
beauty; Gerald Johnson, the author of 
those excellent biographies, “Randolph 
of Roanoke” and “Andrew Jackson,” 
here are interesting, grave, and glamorous 
figures whose lives and writings bear the 
stamp of that undefinable quality, genius. 





Reviews may be about any book published within a year, but must be 
limited to 400 words in verse or prose; typewritten, and contain full title, 
name of author and publisher, and publication date. Regular rates will be 
paid. Reviews not accepted will be returned when accompanied by stamped, 


addressed return envelope. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“When I am working on a book, I work all the 
time. I always have notebook and pencil on the 
table at my bedside. I may wake up in the middle 
of the night with something I want to put down. 
Sometimes I sit up and write in bed furiously 
until dawn. And I think of my work all the 
time, even when I am in the garden or talking to 
people. That is why I get so tired. When I 
finished ‘Fatal Interview,’ I was exhausted. I was 
never away from the sonnets in my mind. Night 
and day I concentrated on them for the last year 
and a half. I hardly ever went to the piano. 
When I did it was a thrilling change, like taking 
a trip by sea.” Epna Sr. Vincent Muxay—An 
Intimate Glimpse of a Famous Poet. By Eliza- 
beth Breuer. Pictorial Review for November. 


“The London Observer of March 15, 1931, pro- 
pounded, by way of competition, the question, 
‘Which of the immortals would you choose as 
companion for half an hour’s walk? The six 
candidates who headed the poll were Shake- 
speare, Dr. Johnson, Charles Lamb, Socrates, Sir 
Walter Scott, Julius Caesar. . . . The recent pub- 
lication of two new lives of Walter Scott is a 
reminder that 1932 is the centenary of that great 
man’s death. We may no doubt look forward to 
a considerable literary output of Scottiana in the 
immediate future, but the object of this modest 
article is to call attention to Scott’s contribution 


to the vocabulary and phraseology of modern 
English, and to suggest that some student of lan- 
guage should handle the subject with the fullness 
for which the present writer has not the necessary 


leisure.” Wattrer Scorr ann Tue Encusy Lan- 
cuace. By Ernest Weekley. The Atlantic 
Monthly for November. 


“Armed with a lead pencil—I have never been 
able satisfactorily to express myself with the 
typewriter—I sat down, began to write. And ex- 
cept for a brief wink of sleep—often on a sofa in 
the office—I never stopped writing for eight 
days.” Lire 1 tHe Unrrep Srares—The Job of 
Reporting. By Will Irwin. Scribner’s for No- 
vember. 


“Buyers and sellers of rare books seem to be 
observing a truce at this season, for there are few 
auctions, and none of them can be called great. 
It is an excellent breathing spell for the amateur 
collector, who can pick up knowledge without cost 
to himself. Let me recommend three recent 
books in this field: ‘Fishers of Books,’ by Barton 
Currie; ‘First Nights and First Editions,’ by 
Harry B. Smith (both published by Little, Brown 
& Co.); and ‘The Romance of Modern First Edi- 
tions, by Henry de Halsalle (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.).” Amone THE New Booxs. By Harry Han- 
sen. Harper’s Magazine for November. 


“In the library downstairs is another secretary, 
and outside is ‘The Forgettory,’ the schoolhouse- 
like little building that I had noticed when I ar- 
rived. It is a one-room house with fireplace, desk, 
comfortable chairs, and books. Here he (Percy 
Crosby) does most of his writing. It comes in 
handy, too, for any other work, when babies or 
maids or vacuum cleaners upset things around 
the house. The Skippy cartoons, which bring in 
most of the income, are produced in any one of 
the five workrooms—usually at night.” It’s rue 
Bory 1x Hm—“Skippy” beloved by millions, is 
really thirty-nine years old and answers to the 
name of Percy Crosby. By Lawrence McCann. 
The American Magazine for November. 


“There are two crackajack new books about 
Africa. One is ‘With a Motor Truck in West 
Africa, by Wilfrid D. Hambly (The Century 
Company), and the other is ‘The White Leopard,’ 
by Inglis Fletcher (Bobbs Merrill). The first 
tells of an expedition that penetrated into little- 
known portions of the Dark Continent. There are 
some exciting tales of cannibals and head hunters. 
All in all, mighty good reading. In ‘The White 
Leopard’ you follow the adventures of a young 
commissioner in the African bush. He fights the 
jungle, kills rogue elephants and man-eating 
leopards, and wages a fight against the magic of 
the witch doctor.” Tse Ovrvoon Bor—Books for 
Winter Evenings. By Bob Reed. The Country 
Gentleman for November. 


“Everybody recalls Huxley’s story of his Irish 
jarvey. Arriving in Dublin late for his appoint- 
ment, Huxley rushed into a carriage standing at 
the station-exit. The jarvey whipped up his horse 
and started off at a gallop. ‘Where are we go- 
ing? shouted Huxley. ‘I don’t know,’ said the 
jarvey, ‘but I see you honor’s in a hurry.’ At 
least nine out of ten young writers have the 
jarvey's temperament.”. How to Wrire an 
Articte. By A. R. Orage. The Junior League 
Magazine for November. 


“Since January first of this year, I have also 
read one hundred and fifty-two play manuscripts 
by American authors, with a view to finding one 
good enough to include in a series of modern 
drama of which I am the editor, and nary a one— 
with the exception of O’Neill’s ‘Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, already under contract to an- 
other publisher—have I laid eyes on. In_ this 
juncture, what can the producers do? The 
theatre at the moment isn’t better than it is for 
the simple reason that there is nothing lying 
around for the managers and producers to make 
it better with.” Tue Tueatre. By George Jean 
Nathan. Vanity Fair for November. 
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VW hat Books Shall [ Buy 
for Christmas? 





RECENT NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


LIFE OF DOSTOEVSKY 
By Edward Hallett Carr 
A new biography. 


THE LIFE OF IBSEN 
Translated by Lima Halvdan Koht 
2 vols. $7.50 


MY FATHER: MARK TWAIN 
By Clara Clemens 


THE GOOD EARTH 
By Pearl 8. Buck 
An unusual picture of lifein China. $2.50 


THE STREAM OF ENGLISH POETRY 
Edited by Frederick Houk Law, Ph.D. 
A new anthology. $1.10 


FATAL INTERVIEW 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Cloth, $2.00 
Leather, $3.00 





FISHERS OF BOOKS 
By Barton Currie 


Invaluable advice to the beginning 
collector. $3.00 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN FIRST 
EDITIONS 


By Henry de Halsalle $2.50 


THE EPIC OF AMERICA 
By James Truslow Adams 


LIVING PHILOSOPHIES 
A symposium. 


ELLEN TERRY AND BERNARD 
SHAW 


Edited by Christopher St. John 


With preface by Bernard Shaw 
An intimate correspondence. 


NOGUCHI 
By Dr. Gustav Eckstein 


A remarkable story of a Japanese 
doctor’s life and work. 


in THE WRITER, can be obtained by 
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MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 60c. per 10006 
words with carbon copy. Peetry ic. per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 





Manuscripts typed, letter perfect. Minor cor- 
rections. Carbon. Sales letters to four likely 
markets by writer with hundreds of sales to 
67 publications. 50c. per 1000 words. 


WALLACE MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
196 Highland Ave., Middletown, New York. 





$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given 
by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, 
recipes, jokes, stories, limericks, etc. 


Six months’ subscription to CON- 

SPECI AL: TEST NEWS and helpful 32-page 
se Okra Petnae 

scripts an NTRIES,” 

both for $1.00. Single copy Contest News, 25c (coin). 
CONTEST NEWS, Station A-85, Toledo, Ohio 


Do YOU Write 
for Publication? 


What to write! Where to sell it! 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET GUIDE is a 
complete, up-to-date directory of places to sell 
all kinds of writing. If you've written four lines 
of verse or four best-selling novels, or are 
thinking of writing anything that editors and 
publishers buy, The Manuscript Market Guide 
shows the way to make more and better sales 
of your work. 

The Manuscript Market Guide is the encyclo- 
pedia of the literary market. The new issue is 
just off press. Send $2 today for your copy. 
The Editor Council also publishes The Editor 
Weekly, a helpful magazine for authors, now 
in its 36th year. The Editor costs $5 a year; 
$.15 a copy. Order a trial subscription—13 
weeks for $i—when you send for The Manu- 
script Market Guide. 











AUTHORS’ TYPIST 
I OFFER INTELLIGENT, SINCERE SERVICE; 
am interested in writing game, myself, and 
know you want some one who gives personal 
attention to this work. MSS. typed to meet 
editorial requirements, edited and corrected, if 
necessary, 45c per 1,000 words; poetry, ic line; 
carbon copy. No order too large nor too small. 


Fannie Warren Kelly, 44 South Eighth Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS correctly and neatly typed. 
Samples and prices on application. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Authors’ Typist 


46 Shepard Street CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


17 Weeks For 


ONE DOLLAR 


- - « Have you seen the new Outlook? ... 
a liberal, lively-spirited, illustrated periodi- 
cal, with restraint, dignity and direction . . . 
treating aggressively the issues of the day, 
including Prohibition. It offers a well 
rounded out program of ideas ... timely 
reviews on books,’ music, the theatre and 
art . . . special departments every week on 
finance and business, concise, important 
and down-to-the-minute. Packed with 
original material. . . . “I want to say how 
much I enjoy reading the Outlook. In the 
words of the street you are getting out a 
swell journal.””—Says John Dewey. 


OUTLOOK 





Ovuttoox and Independent—i20 East 16th Street— 


New Yor« 
Gentlemen: 


I should like to read the Outlook for seventeen 
weeks. Please find enclosed one dollar. 


NAME AND ADDRESS 











THE WRITER’S 
SPECIAL MARKET LISTS 


100 Verse Markets 


An annotated list grouped under General 
Periodicals, Special Periodicals, Publishers 
of Volumes of Poetry, and Special Awards; 
including address and price of each mag- 
azine, kind of verse accepted, and rate of 
payment. 20 cents. 


“Short-Short Story” Markets 


Including taboo subjects, rate of payment, 
and other information of special value to 
writers of this popular form. 20 cents. 


One Hundred Markets For Articles 


Includes fields for articles on a great variety 
of subjects; length; rate of payment; 
whether on acceptance or publication. 20 
cents. 

THREE PAMPHLETS FOR 50 CENTS 


THE WRITER, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
I enclose > Please send me 
the following lists checked: 
{] THE WRITER’S List of 100 Verse 
Markets. 
{] THE WRITER'S List of “Short-Short 
Story” Markets. 
{] THE WRITER’S List of 100 Markets 
for Articles. 
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Address 














THE B®@OKMAN 


AMERICA’S LITERARY MONTHLY — 
A NECESSITY TO BOOKLOVERS SINCE 1895 


HE BOOKMAN furnishes a convenient, dependable guide to the 
T sea of new books. Its personal pictures of authors, its intimate 

reporting of literary and publishing matters, add vastly to the 
pleasure of reading. Its scholarly treatment of the established authors 
gives it a high educational value. THE BOOKMAN keeps its readers 
in touch with the vital currents of modern thought, not only by report- 
ing but also by taking an active part from an aggressively sane and 
conservative viewpoint. Its fight for high standards in an era of chaos 





and commercialism has won it the confidence of responsible readers. 


A Literary Discovery 
Of First Importance 


The Bookman takes pleasure in announcing that 
the life-long correspondence of CHARLES 
DICKENS with his oldest friend, Thomas Beard, 
which was recently discovered, is now available 
to the literary world in The Bookman. 

Dickens and Beard met when they were young 
reporters in the House of Commons, and remained 
close friends to the end. In his letters to Beard, 
Dickens discussed freely and intimately the events 
of his public and private life. The result is a doc- 
ument of remarkable human and literary value, 
all of Dickens’ natural bubbling 
spontaneity and affording an invaluable background 
to the enjoyment of his books. 


written with 


Accompanied by a commentary by Bernard 
Darwin, the letters began in the October Bookman 
and will conclude in January. 


Other Contents of 
Forthcoming Issues 


ROMANTICISM AND THE ORIENT, 
by Irving Babbitt 
THE EZRA POUND PERIOD, 
by Iris Barry 
FAULKNER OF MISSISSIPPI, 
by Marshall J. Smith 
RANDOLPH BOURNE, 
by Dorothy Teall 
WILLA CATHER, 
by Louis Kronenberger 
PROUST IN PARODY, 
by Robert Benchley 


THE MAKING OF THE SCARLET 
LETTER, by Julian Hawthorne 
WILLIAM COWPER, by Robert Shafer 


THE BOOKMAN price has just been reduced to four dollars a year, making possible 
this generous offer to acquaint you with its pages at a fraction of the regular cost: 


Special Introductory Offer 
SIX MONTHS for ONE DOLLAR 








THE BOOKMAN 
386 FourRTH AVE. 
N. Y. Crry 


Name .......... 
Address 


Gentlemen: I enclose one dollar for your six months’ 
offer to new subscribers. 


Please begin with the issue. 
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The Writer’s Special Gift Offer 


A Full Year’s Subscription to 


THE WRITER 
($3.00) 


and 
One Copy of the New Book 


“THE WRITING ART” 
($2.50) 


BOTH FOR $4.25 





“THE WRITING ART” is a writer's book for writers, a specific treatise on the 
methods, purposes, pitfalls, rewards, and ideals of the literary craft as expressed by nearly 
one hundred authors. A few of those whose opinions are included follow: 


ANATOLE FRANCE O. HENRY 

JOSEPH CONRAD MARK TWAIN 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON LEO TOLSTOI 

LORD BYRON ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
HENRIK IBSEN IVAN TURGENIEV 

CHARLES DICKENS HEINRICH HEINE 


“THE WRITING ART,” containing a stimulating Introduction by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, is published, by Houghton Mifflin Company, in dark green silk cloth binding (Crown 
Octavo), gold stamping. 


Here also is the finest of Christmas gifts for an author friend. Let us make it unmis- 
takably worth your while to act now. Fill out and mail the attached order form, with 
the name and address of the person to whom you wish to give THE WRITER and “THE 


WRITING ART,” enclose your check ant your greeting card, and return it immediately. 
We'll do the rest. 


“Genius,” writes Edwin Markham, “is the power to take a hint. You will find many 
hints in THE WRITER.” 


- 
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THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


I enclose $4.25 for one year of THE WRITER and a copy of the new book, “THE 
WRITING ART:” (Add 50 cents extra for postage on Canadian and Foreign Subscrip- 
tions. Include detailed instructions if magazine and book are to be sent as gifts to different 























